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(9:34 A.M.) 


1 

2 THE COMMISSIONER: 

3 MR. HALYK: 

4 THE COMMISSIONER: 

5 MR. HALYK: 

6 next. 

7 MR. WORME: 


Good morning. 

Good morning. 

Cross-examination? 

I believe Mr. Worme is going to go 

Pardon me. Thank you, Mr. 
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Commissioner. 

ERNIE THOMAS LOUTTIT, previously sworn, testifies: 

MR. WORME, examining: 

Q Good morning. Officer Louttit. 

A Good morning. 

Q I typically like to remark on people's dress, at 

least once they're up in the stand; for some 
reason I don't feel like it much today, but I do 
note that you are wearing your tunic today. I 
noticed on your arm that there a couple of various 
insignia, including the crossed pistols, I gather 
that designates you as a marksman, does it? 

A Yes, I reached a certain qualification score, 

during — during qualifications. 

Q And I noticed, as well, that you have three Maple 
Leafs on your right sleeve, and I gather that to 
be for each five years of service, indicating that 
you have, at this point in time, at least, more 
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Exam E. Louttit 
by Mr. Worme 

than 15 years of service to our city and our 
community? 

That's correct, sir. 

I also notice that just underneath your badge you 
have other decorations which I could be -- I stand 
to be corrected, but designate you as a 
peacekeeper, is that fair? 

Yes. Yes, that's correct, sir. 

You served in the Canadian Military I think you've 
indicated to us, I gather that, then, was in a 
peacekeeping capacity? 

Eight years, five in the Infantry, the PPCLI, and 
three in the Military Police. 

And PPCLI is Princess — 

Princess — 

-- Pat's Canadian Light Infantry? 

Yes, sir. 

You had mentioned something yesterday about 
providing various charts, I think it was digital 
— digital charts and stuff for marksmen, I gather 
that you would have that kind of training from the 
Canadian Military where you served our country? 
Yes, sir. 

Where did you serve, incidentally. Officer 
Louttit, and where — as an army officer? 
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by Mr. Worme 

I was with the Second Battalion of PPCLI, we were 


based in Winnipeg. We spent maybe one month in 
garrison out of the year, the rest of the time 
would be in different training establishments 
around Canada. Six months, a six-month tour in 
Cypress, as part of the U.N. contingent, and the 
fall direct exercise in Germany, which is the NATO 
— the fall NATO exercises. 

And in the Canadian Military and, indeed, in most 
militaries, you are aware of the military police 
operations that they have? 

Yes. 

Did you ever provide any kind of service in that 
capacity, or receive any training as a military 
policeman? 

Yes, I attended the Canadian Forces School of 
Intelligence and Security for 17 weeks. Graduated 
from there and was posted to Wainwright, Alberta, 
where — that was the duration of my service was 
in Wainwright. 

And in your capacity as a military policeman 
during your eight-plus years of service to the 
Canadian — well, to Canada, in your capacity as a 
military policeman had you occasion to engage in 
investigations of offences or crimes, if I can put 
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it that way, that may have been committed by other 


service personnel? 

Yes. To several — several major investigations 
in Wainwright and then normal policing of the 
military personnel, the drunkenness, the fighting, 
that type of stuff. The major cases were sexual 
assault, theft of military munitions, theft of 
military material. 

Can you tell us how many of those you might have 
been engaged in, that is to say, I'm just trying 
to get some sense of what your experience as a 
military police officer, and particular as an 
investigator, more specifically as an investigator 
of major crimes within the Canadian Military? 

I guess — or the major investigations, I was 
always uniformed, I was never in any plainclothes 
section in the Military Police. The biggest and 
most significant investigation I remember from the 
Military Police was receiving a call from an 
Edmonton City Police Officer who indicated that 
NCOs from Camp Wainwright, which was a training 
base, were selling ammunition in Edmonton to a — 
to a gun shop at some hefty discount, so they were 
making money but the actual value in ammunition 
was nowhere near what they were selling it for. 
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by Mr. Worme 

Am I putting that right? Anyhow, after I received 
that information, I had an informant in Wainwright 
that was opening a gun shop and it was a very 
positive thing from investigating — it was a 
positive thing to be able to investigate — to 
have that as part of the investigation. 

So he put out the word to different 

military people that he knew that he was buying 

ammunition for a white supremacist group which was 
based in Edgerton, I believe, at the time. And 
then from my own pocket I started giving him money 
to pay for ammunition he was receiving from 
different NCOs from their allotment of ammunition. 
And so — and it progressed to the point where I 

had spent all my money and I finally had to tell 

somebody, the plainclothes investigator that was 
assigned to the base. And then we used all the 
money from the Wainwright fund for that type of 
thing. And eventually we had to go to Calgary, we 
used all their money. 

And eventually they — and because 
the scope of the investigation was getting bigger 
and bigger they called in the Special 
Investigation Unit from Ottawa, who promptly upon 
arriving and finding out that I was a uniform 
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by Mr. Worme 

corporal took me off the case. 

Q All right. But, in any event, do you know whether 
or not that particular investigation was concluded 
and, if so, was it concluded satisfactorily? 

A Yes, it was concluded, and it was concluded with 
charges and dismissals and jail time for some of 
the NCOs that were involved. 

Q And were you advised at some point in time that 

the investigation that you had initiated, that you 
had received the initial information on, were you 
advised at some point by those that would have 
taken over, that is to say those from, I believe 
you said Ottawa, did they come back to you at some 
point, perhaps even as a matter of courtesy and 
tell you, you know. Officer Louttit, this is the 
outcome of the investigation you initiated? 

A Yes, they came back and brought me in on the 

arrests when we did the final takedown and then 
basically just briefed me on the whole outcome and 
why it transpired the way it did. 

Q And did you receive any kind of commendation for 
what I would think, at least, is really going 
quite beyond, perhaps, the call of duty? 

A No, and it wasn't really — 

Q It wasn't something you looked for, I wouldn't 
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by Mr. Worme 

imagine? 

A No, it wasn't an issue to me. 

Q That experience that you had received, that is to 
say in training as a military police officer, did 
that assist you when you went to police college 
here in Saskatchewan? I gather you went, first of 
all, to police college at Regina? 

A Yes. Yes, I got there two weeks late, the class 

had already started, because I couldn't get out of 
the military within the time frame that's 
designated, it was six months from the time you 
want out to the time you're out. They held me 
back for a while and they said — they had invoked 
a thing called minimum manpower levels for a 
trade, which was the military police, and they 
were not going to release me, and I actually ended 
up threatening to involve a lawyer in the 
proceedings, and I was released to attend police 
college. 

Q I gather that, and perhaps you could tell us, you 
were honourably discharged? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You went to the police college and, again, the 
question was did you benefit from your military 
police training insofar as the training that you 
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received for a civilian police force? 

I believe I did. In some respects the military 
law in 1987 didn't follow the Charter of Rights as 
closely as — it didn't apply. The QR&Os, was the 
— or the Queen's Regulations and Orders were 
basically our criminal code in the military. We 
laid Criminal Code charges but we used QR&Os. We 
weren't required back then to give people calls to 
counsel. So when I got to civilian policing it 
was — you know, when I realized that the whole 
process was different, I don't know if it was a 
hindrance or a benefit. 

All right. But insofar as the investigative 
techniques and such, those would, I would suggest 
be largely the same, would it not? 

Yes, there's not a lot of teachings of 
investigations in the police college. The mission 
of the police college, at least from my 
perception, was to produce a patrolman capable of 
being trained to be an investigator. 

So in police college it isn't your recollection 
that there was any specific training for 
investigators; is that what I understand you to 
say? 

Yes. Not in the depth that would enable you to 
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by Mr. Worme 

come out of police college and be assigned to 
major files. And due to the complexity of those 
type of files I don't think that the police 
college could do that because you need the 
experience on the street as a uniformed officer to 
be able to be a good investigator, to become a 
good investigator. 

Q And do you know what the process is, in terms of 
ascending, if I can put it that way, up the ranks 
in the civilian police force and, specifically, in 
the Saskatoon Police Service? 

A In our service the — basically a job opening 

comes up, like they'll advertise a position, it 
will be posted in orders, be it a vice constable, 
break and enter constable, or any of the 
investigative sections, plainclothes sections. 

You submit a resume, you have an interview, 
basically have a competition against the other 
applicants, and at the end of the day they have a 
score and you're either in or out. 

Q And are you provided as an applicant — and I'm 
not saying you, specifically, as an applicant — 
but are applicants provided with a sense of how 
that scoring would take place so that they could 
ensure that they could, at least, study or plan 
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for such interview or competition? 

I can't say because I've never entered into a 
competition for plainclothes. 

What about going up from constable to corporal and 
up to sergeant and such? 

We don't have the rank of corporal. We go from 
constable to sergeant. Sergeant is, again, a 
competitive process, you write the sergeant's 
exam, you go for an interview, and based on those 
scores, and there's some other factors in there as 
well, seniority and the like, you go onto a 
sergeants list. And, of course, it's numerical, 
depending on your standing at the end of the 
competition, and number one on the list would be 
the first one to get promoted to sergeant if there 
was a vacancy. 

And have you made any such applications? And the 
reason I asked that is yesterday you were 
commenting, in answer to Mr. Hesje's questions, 
that you have been a patrol constable since 
January of '87 and I think the words you used were 
"without variation" and I don't know whether that 
was an indication as to a desire to move forward 
or any such thing? 

No, I -- I wrote this year for sergeant, mostly at 
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by Mr. Worme 

the insistence of my wife. 

Q I gather she needs more stuff for the kids, I know 
you have several young children. 

A No, I -- I don't know what her motives were, but 
anyhow — 

THE COMMISSIONER: She thought you deserved to be a 

sergeant, that's really what it was about. 

WITNESS: It could be possible, sir. But as 

far as being a patrol officer, it's my choice, I 
love patrol, I think that patrol — you know the 
TV portrayal of the police is a much underrated 
position in the police service. You can be the 
first one at a lot of things and you can have a 
lot of influence on how things transpire by being 
there. And on the leadership points there's a 
need for senior constables to be seen, to be 
active, to be working as an example to the younger 
constables. You can provide a lot of leadership 
in the community, as well, because you're seen to 
be out there, you're seen to be doing what we do 
as police. I understand the value of investiga¬ 
tive sections and I don't by any means undervalue 
them, but that's not me, that's just — 

Q MR. WORME: I notice that you have a number of 

notebooks and, indeed, in looking at just the 
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covers of the books earlier, I see that you have 
your notebooks dating back to 1988? 

Yes, sir. 

So you've kept all of your notebooks? 

Yes, sir. 

You don't engage in any process of destroying 
them, or — 

No, but as policy was — or is, or was -- I 
imagine it's going to change quickly. The policy 
is after seven years you could without any 
repercussions whatsoever destroy those notebooks. 
After seven years, it just didn't seem like a good 
thing. 

I gather you wouldn't destroy notebooks even after 
seven years and, particularly, if there was an 
investigation underway, you certainly wouldn't be 
destroying notebooks — 

No, I wouldn't 

— would that be fair to say? The speculation, to 
use your words. Constable Louttit, in relation to 
Neil Stonechild, as I understood you to say, was 
that he died en route to the Correctional Centre 
and you're not exactly sure where this particular 
theory came from, but as I understood your 
testimony that you were immediately dismissive of 
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that, would that be fair? 

Yes, sir. 

And I think you've already given the reasons for 
that. In terms of your visit with Jake, that is, 
Jason Stonechild, you had indicated that that took 
place at any arcade on 20th and Avenue G, and I 
think you have made a note in your notebook that 
that particular visit with Jake had occurred — 
was that on December the 5th, 1990, was that your 
note? 

Yes, I believe that's right. 

You can certainly look at your notebook, just to 
make certain. 

December the 4th, 1650, so about 10 to 5:00 in the 
evening. 

All right. So you would have talked to Jake on 
December the 4th and then on -- I think your 
indication was on December the 5th that you would 
have then made a copy of the file that was 
ultimately produced through Acting Superintendent 
Zoorkan to the RC — pardon me, from Dan Wiks, 
Deputy Chief, to Acting Superintendent Zoorkan of 
Internal Investigations, on March 20th of 2001? 

I believe that's correct, yes. 

I believe it's marked in these proceedings as P- 
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by Mr. Worme 

61 . 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Your recollection is that you had copied that on 
December the 5th, 1990; is that right? 

A December the 5th or 6th, shortly after I spoke to 
Jake. 

Q So you're not certain it was on the 5th, is that 
fair? 

A Not with 100 per cent certainty. 

Q You hadn't made a note on December the 5th that 

that would have been the date that you would have 
copied that particular file or the contents of 
that file? 

A No. 

Q You copied the contents of that file in its 
entirety, though, did you. Officer? 

A At the time, yes. 

Q I'm going to draw your attention to that set of 
documents which is in front of you and, again, 
marked as P-61 in these proceedings. And if we 
can just refer to the last page of what you told 
us was, in fact, the entirety of the file that you 
had copied, if I'm not mistaken that would be a 
report from Sergeant Jarvis dated December the 5th 
of 1990? 
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No, the very last page was Sergeant Pfeil's 
investigation. 

Yes, I understand that, but as I recall your 
testimony — you correct me if I'm wrong — that 
report of Sergeant Pfeil's was not on the report 
that you copied? 

Oh, that was, yes. 

That was there? 

Yes. 

If I can refer you back one page, the date of that 
report — 

Yes. 

— if you look right at the very top, is December 
the 5th of 1990; that's correct? 

That's correct, sir, yes. 

And the notation at the bottom of the page, just 
above the "Report received," you noted at that 
point that the file had been concluded by Sergeant 
Jarvis, and that is to say that the investigation 
was complete; is that correct? 

That's how I understood it, yes. 

Well, "Concluded at this time," that would seem to 
me to be pretty unequivocal, that is to say, the 
file or the investigation is over? 

That's what it said, sir. 
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And then just below that the date, the report was 


received on November the 29th of 1990, at 2010 
hours, that would be ten minutes past 8:00 in the 
p .m. ? 

Yes, sir. 

And so I gather that it's probably likely that you 
wouldn't have copied this on the 5th, it's more 
likely that you would have copied it at some 
further point once it actually went through the 
dictation process, because we've learned a little 
bit about that in that reports are dictated, it 
would appear that this one was dictated at 1640, 
and then it would have been produced at some later 
period, perhaps even the next day? 

Depending on the priority, the priority that the 
report is left under, it can be that evening or 
the next day. 

And given that the notation at the end of that 
report is that the investigation was concluded, 
it's not likely that there would have been an 
urgency to have it produced that very day; you'd 
agree with that? 

I don't know how, or which priority it was left 
under. 

In terms of your review of the file, and I'm not 
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going to go through with that because I think 
you've already indicated the many areas that 
brought at least a degree of concern to your mind, 
I would suggest to you that that would be simply 
good policing, would you agree with that? I know 
you're reluctant to blow your own horn but I'm 
asking you simply whether or not you would agree 
with the fact that when you see these kinds of 
factors on a particular file which you had 
indicated were questionable, that that would, in 
fact, simply be commonsense and if you were a 
police officer that would be good policing? 

Yes, it's a reasonable — it's a reasonable thing 
to have those concerns for anybody that read the 
f ile. 

In terms of that particular file. Officer, were 
there any photographs at all or any indication — 
well, certainly the reports themselves indicated 
that there were photographs taken, were there any 
photographs in the file, or would that be a usual 
practice to have photographs, either of the scene 
or of the autopsy in the file? 

No, that's normally kept in Ident, or in the 
Identification Section for continuity. The 
autopsy report, as I understood it, wasn't back 
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yet, or it wasn't — it certainly wasn't on the 
file in December of 1990. And as I said the 
photographs and any diagrams or a video and all 
that stuff would be kept in the Identification 
Section, as I understand that's how they maintain 
continuity. 

All right. And given your concerns that you had 
raised and ultimately had, at least, attempted to 
bring forward, did you have occasion to attend at 
Ident in order to review the photographs? 

No. 

So I gather when you would have looked at these 
various reports where it simply indicated that Dr. 
Adolph advises that there was no trauma to the 
body, you simply took that as it were, you didn't 
need to go beyond that in order to examine the 
photographs to see if, in fact, that assessment 
was accurate or not? 

I don't think I would have been allowed to at the 
time. If I'd've went up to Identification Section 
and said, "Hey, can I look at the autopsy photos 
and the scene photos from the death of Neil 
Stonechild?" I think it would have — they would 
have said no, you can't, you're not on the case. 
And why would that be, would that be simply 
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because of the desire to maintain continuity and 
security of that kind of evidence? 

Yes, I — 

Or can you say? 

With certainty I can't say. But from experience, 
if you're not involved in the investigation you 
don't need to see autopsy photos, it would be 
almost like morbid curiosity to go and ask to see 
scene photos from a scene that you're not involved 
with. 

All right. Now if I can draw your attention. 
Officer Louttit, to the second document in P-61 
which is a report by Sergeant Morton, three pages, 
you've identified that for us already. 

Yes, sir. 

And you will note, and you've already noted for 
us, that at the bottom of that there appears to 
be, at least on my photocopy, the handwritten 
name, Jarvis, 125? 

Yes, sir. 

Do you have any idea why that would be there? 

No, I don't. 

And if I refer you over to the next page, four 
paragraphs up from the bottom, and it would appear 
that Sergeant Morton indicated that the body was 
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examined as well as possible, since it was frozen 


solid, for signs of foul play, none were found. 

Do you see where I'm at. Officer? The paragraph 
commences right in the middle of the page, it 
says, "At 1410 hours, November 29, 1990." 

Okay, yeah, got it. 

And when it indicates that no signs of foul play 
were found, I gather that that didn't really match 
with the concerns that you had had and ultimately 
had taken forward, given the location and the 
other points that you had raised earlier in your 
testimony? 

That's correct. Just because there's no visible 
trauma on the body doesn't mean that the person 
didn't suffer internal injuries, or there's a 
myriad of possibilities. 

So when you were partnered, then, in 2000 with 
Constable Hoover -- I gather he's Saskatoon City 
Police Service as well? 

Yes, he is. 

And I'm not sure if you said that he had been 
designated just then as a sniper? 

Yes. 

So you were, then, assisting him using your wind 
digitals and the other kinds of tables and that's 
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how you came across, fortunately, I think, this 
copy that you had made back in December of '90? 
That's correct, sir. When I found it I brought it 
upstairs and my wife knew what it was before — 
she just said tell me — don't — her exact words 
were, "Don't tell me that's what I think it is." 
And I said, "Yeah, it is." And then I called 
Jack, or Sergeant Warner. 

Jack Warner from the RCM Police task force? 

Yes, I had his card from our interviews. 

And as I understood your testimony. Officer, you 
had some previous conversations with him and 
initially you had no recollection of having this 
report; is that right? 

Yes, I'd forgotten I had it. 

But you certainly had recollection of your 
involvement, your dealings, your conversations 
with Mrs. Bignell? 

Yes. 

And all of those had been related as best you 
could? 

Yes, I believe so. 

Just in terms of your comments earlier, you had 
indicated that there was a certain dismissiveness 
when you had raised these concerns with Major 
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Crime? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Was that the same with Morality, as well? 

A Morality at the time was — I didn't disassociate 
them at all, I believe they were working out of 
the same office at the time. 

Q Oh, I see. So it would have been the same 

officers, at least in the same room, would that 
be — 

A Yeah, I believe they were all in the same area at 
the time, which I believe was on the third floor 
of the station in 1990. 

Q Did any of these officers, were any of them, that 
is, either from Major Crimes or from Morality who 
seemed to display a particular attitude towards 
the information you were bringing forward, were 
any of them aware, as far as you know, about your 
background, your training as a military police 
officer? 

A I can't say, I don't know. 

Q I gather that's not something that you would have 
talked about or bragged about or boasted about, 
anything like that? 

A No, I think — maybe my manner from the way I 
carried myself, but no, I don't. 
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Q All right. And it was at that point that you 
thought, well, geez, maybe I better just -- I 
better just maybe stay out of things because — 
and again, I want to understand you correctly. 

You had indicated, "I would serve no purpose to 
anyone if I were sidelined," does that mean, when 
you say "anyone" you mean the civilians, the 
people that as a police officer you are bound, 
duty bound to protect and serve? 

A That's correct. 

Q Had you ever indicated to Mrs. Bignell or to any 
of her family members that you could potentially 
be looking at repercussions or some jeopardy, 
either in terms of your position with the 
Saskatoon City Police Service or any possibilities 
of advancement within the police service? 

A Yes, I -- my exact wording I don't remember, but 
yes, I think I made it clear. 

Q You might have said something, that I stand to be 
disciplined if I don't back out of this, along 
those lines? 

A Along those lines, yes, sir. 

MR. WORME: I'm sorry, Mr. Commissioner. 

Q I want to go directly, then, to your conversation 
with Sergeant Jarvis, you've indicated to us that 
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that occurred January 7, 1991? 

Yes, sir. 

That that was arranged by your staff sergeant? 

Yes, sir. 

Would that be the usual process? 

No. 

What would be the usual process, if there was a 
usual process? 

The usual process is — and like the practice 
right now in 2003 is if an investigator wants to 
see you they just call Communications or they call 
you themselves and say, can you see me in my 
office at such-and-such a time, and you just go 
meet them, do whatever is required at the time. 

In 1990 pretty much, you know, if you were 
involved in something that somebody was 
investigating they usually would just come to you 
in person or leave you a Jetset asking to meet, or 
to just clarify some information. 

And what would happen to those Jetsets if 
communication occurred in that fashion? 

The practice in 1990, I think when it was done 
there was no real accountability for them, you 
know, if you did the task that was on there then 
you just basically threw it away. Now, since -- I 
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think Stinchcombe is the disclosure decision, 
anyhow every memo, every piece of paper that's 
associated to a file gets scanned onto the file. 
And if, for example, you have an informant that 
would provide you with particular information, 
let's say as a patrol officer, would you make a 
note somewhere of that individual's name? 

Yes, but probably not directly into anything that 
could be disclosed to — that the informant's 
identity would be learned and jeopardize his 
safety or the investigation. One of the biggest 
fears, I suppose, as a street officer, is that 
you'll lose your notebook in a tussle or something 
and somebody will go through it and say, oh, that, 
you know, that — I'm just going to make up a name 
-— Jimmy Jones is talking to the cops 'cause they 
got his number in here. And then Jimmy Jones 
ending up, of course, dead or injured. 

Sure. There's good practical reasons for not 
identifying an informant in your notebook, but 
you'll agree with me there's also good practical 
reasons for ensuring that you have some 
recollection of that informant? 

Yes. 

For later purposes, whether to testify in court or 
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what have you? 

A The present practice, and I believe it's been in 
place for a number of years, is that if you have 
an informant or a person that wishes to be an 
informant to the police in the sense of providing 
information on a regular basis, you have to go see 
the superintendent in charge of plainclothes or 
criminal investigations — I'm doing this off the 
top of my head — and you provide your informant's 
name to that person, he checks it against an 
informant registry to ensure that he's not playing 
— basically giving information to three or four 
different policemen. 

Q Okay. So there's some system in place today to 
make sure that you're coordinating the efforts 
that would be expended in cultivating information 
sources; is that fair? 

A Yes. 

Q In 1990 do you know whether or not such a system 
existed? 

A I don't know if it did in 1990 or not. 

Q Would you say that it would make good policing 
sense, that if an informant gave you some 
information, particularly if it related to 1042, 
which I understand to be murder, you would make a 
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note of it and you would certainly be able to 
recall who gave you that, given the serious nature 
of the kind of information disclosed? 

That's in my own personal experience or -- 
Yes, sure. 

Would I have done that? Yes. 

And as I recall, and in examining your notes from 
the January 7th, 1991 meeting with Staff Sergeant 
Jarvis, that was the end of it as far as you were 
concerned, you didn't have any desire to be 
sidelined, is that what I understood you to say? 
Yes, sir. I thought if something come up, great, 
but — 

You didn't get the sense, given your comments 
about leaving that meeting feeling frustrated, 
that there was going to be anything further done; 
is that right? 

I didn't know when I left. I thought — I'm 
trying to remember how I felt at the time. I 
believe when I left there I thought, well, you 
cannot not do something now. 

Okay. It was your feeling that you had enough on 
the record that if those were not addressed, then 
there may well be repercussions down the road; is 
that fair? 
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That would be a fair way to put it, yes. 

And then when you discovered later on, by reading 
the StarPhoenix article, that, in fact, nothing 
had been done? 

That's correct. I thought after the StarPhoenix 
article came out that it would take a life of its 
own and get investigated. But I was never 
contacted by anybody even after the StarPhoenix 
article came out. And I waited a period of 
several weeks, waiting to be called in and either 
dressed down or pressed for information. But 
nothing happened. 

And you didn't take any further steps at that 
point. Officer, to try to pump new life into that 
concluded investigation? 

No, I didn't. By that time I was seized with 
other incidents that were going on and, 
unfortunately, in the ebb and flow of policing it 
doesn't stop, so things were still coming in, 
things still had to be dealt with and so — we had 
a lot of problems in Saskatoon at that time, so — 
Would it be — I'm sorry, go ahead. Officer. 

No, I'm sorry. We had a lot of problems at that 
time, like, a couple of examples, there was a 
local retail store selling Chinese cooking wine 
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that was causing people to have heart attacks, and 
I was working on that. We had a major problem 
with solvent abuse among the youth in Riversdale 
and Pleasant Hill, and I was working on that. We 
had some very active paedophiles and, on top of 
that, all the other things that were going on, the 
assaults, the break-ins. I don't want to make it 
sound like I'm making an excuse but — 

Q No. 

A — it just — time — or it just kept on going and 
I didn't revisit Neil's file. 

Q Might it be fair to say. Officer, that you also 

continued to have some sense of potential jeopardy 
if you were to — given to what you've told us 
earlier, that you were already prepared earlier 
for a dressing down, that is, after the 
StarPhoenix article came out. Did you continue to 
have those concerns of potential jeopardy with 
respect to your position, with respect to your 
ability to care for your family, and I gather you 
would have had young children by then? 

A Yeah, I took — there's no other way of putting 
it. I took counsel of my fears at the time, I 
thought, yeah, I'm going to get it for this one. 
And, yeah, that lingered for quite a while. The 
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stress that was associated with that, I didn't 
realize how significant it was until I started 
testifying yesterday. 

And you were clearly under a fair degree of stress 
yesterday, I think all of us seen that. 

Yeah. As soon as I started talking I was back in 
Stella's kitchen. 

You had talked about indirect discipline, and that 
is to say — well it goes without saying, you 
might be taken off the street but nobody would 
tell you exactly what it was for? 

Yeah, that was a possibility. That's — it's not 
like that now because we have a strong Association 
but in 1990 there was many ways to deal with a 
smart-ass cop. And not all of them had to be in 
your face, you could just be reassigned, you could 
be put in Comms, there's a million ways to deal 
with — with a busy police officer, I guess. 

And a busy police officer might include someone 
who could be described, perhaps, as poking his 
nose in other people's business; would that be 
fair? 

Yes. 

Incidentally, were those words, or words to that 
effect, ever used with respect to your efforts in 
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trying to find some answers for a grieving mother, 
as you put it, by Sergeant Jarvis, in particular, 
or any other member of the Saskatoon City Police 
Service? 

Around about that time, yeah, there was a couple 
of incidents where — where I was told basically 
that I was putting my nose in things I didn't know 
anything about and to — 

Can you recall the exact words that were used at 
all. Officer? 

No, I can't. I remember the spirit and the 
intent, but I don't remember the exact words. 

And did that cause you to be concerned for your -- 
again, your ability to earn a livelihood as a 
police officer, with this particular service? 

I guess -- I always end up with military 
analogies, but anyway, there's no ground to be 
gained by a vain and glorious charge. Basically, 
it doesn't serve any purpose to take something to 
the max if nothing, if nobody benefits from it. 

In other words, you pick and choose your battles 
and sometimes you live to fight another day. 

All right. You've also heard the adage, I 
suppose, "No good deed goes unpunished." All 
right. Now someone raised with you yesterday. 
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Officer Louttit, the fact of your First Nations 
background and whether or not that had any 
particular impact. You also made the comment 
yesterday that if Neil Stonechild was the son of 
the Mayor, or I'm not sure what else you used, 
that things might have gone differently or the 
file might not have been closed. And that was 
something, as I understood your testimony, that 
you had communicated to Mrs. Bignell? 

Yes. 

And I think you've used the term "social stature" 
with us; what about the fact that Neil was a First 
Nations person? 

I guess, first off, I don't much like the word 
racist, or racism -- 
I hear you. 

-- unfortunately there's too many people that have 
diminished the value and the truth of that 
statement by bringing it around like a bludgeon 
every time somebody doesn't agree with them. So 
— but in the bottom line on this particular 
instance, I was left without an explanation, there 
was no -- I thought, okay, here, you're getting it 
on a plate here, what possible reason would you 
have not to do it? To investigate, is what I'm 
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referring to. And at the end of the day, you 
know, and there's not much left after that, what 
possible reason — is it because you're lazy? 

Well, even if you're lazy you're going to at least 
put a little bit of effort into it, I mean this is 
how you make your living as a police officer. But 
when it gets right down to the bottom line there's 
not much left. And I don't even like to use that 
word "racism" but, you know, I think race had a 
factor — or was a factor in this investigation. 
Given the totality of all that transpired, yeah, I 
do. 

Did you see a report on the file from Constable 
Brand, that is, on the file that you've 
identified? 

In P-61, no. 

And you've indicated with certainty there was 
nothing in there that would have suggested the 
same kinds of concerns that you had related to 
Officer Jarvis? That is to say that there may 
have been somebody else involved. 

Just Sergeant Pfeil's investigation report in 
regards to the Crime Stoppers tip. 

And did it appear to you that there was any 
particular follow-up with respect to even Sergeant 
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Pfeil's information from the Crime Stoppers tip? 

In one investigation here it's basically dismissed 
within the report. 

I think we know where that is. Officer. 

Are you aware that there were other Saskatoon City 
Police Officers that held your particular concern, 
as well, that geez it doesn't look like there has 
been a particularly thorough examination of the 
circumstances of the demise of this boy? 

No, and I — if there were I sure wish somebody 
would have come and talked to me, 'cause there 
would have been such -- I wouldn't have — how to 
put it — we'd've presented a more united front if 
I thought there was other officers that had that 
same view and they would have communicated that 
with me, I think we would've ended up pushing more 
to have something done. 

Do you know Eli Tarasoff? 

Yes. 

We're told that he had certain concerns and, in 
fact, he was approached by members of Stella 
Bignell's family and, as I understand the 
information, that he had relayed certain concerns 
about the quality of the investigation. You 
weren't aware of that? 
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I wasn't aware of that. In fact, the first I knew 
of that was just after the announcement of the 
Inquiry and Eli came — or, yeah, Mr. Tarasoff 
came into the barbershop where I was getting my 
hair cut and indicated that he thought he would be 
called, he wanted to know if I was going to be 
called. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Plaxton yesterday, in 
discussing your considerable experience in the 
community there was a number of names that were 
used, and it's beginning to rankle, quite frankly. 
We've heard the name C, we've heard the name T and 
M, and I'm sure that all of these people, you 
wouldn't be familiar with the entire families I 
wouldn't think, would you, Officer? By that I 
mean the entire extended families, and certainly 
there's probably more than one mother, one father 
in the family. 

Not with every person from those families. 

And I think you would agree with me that it's 
probably not fair to those families to bring a 
suggestion that they are all involved in criminal 
misconduct? 

No, that would — that's fair, and that was not my 
intent at all. 
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A No, no, I'm not suggesting that that was, I just 
wanted to make sure that you were given a proper 
opportunity to clarify that. You wouldn't know 
that every member of these families — 

Q No, absolutely not. There's — and they are huge 
families. It would be the same as saying that 
every Louttit is a bootlegger, you know, it's — 
it's just — 

A Are you? 

Q No, no. My aunt. 

THE COMMISSIONER: It's never a good idea to use 

yourself as an example. Constable, and I know what 
I'm saying. 


WITNESS: 

Q 


A 

Q 


A 


Yes, sir. 

MR. WORME: But you know, for example, that 

there are artists among these families that are 
well-known in the community, you know that there 
are lawyers, for example, in some of these 
families? 

Yes, I do. 

And again, I think you'll agree with me, it would 
be unfair to smear all of them with a suggestion 
that this entire family was engaged in criminal 
misconduct? 

Yes, that would be unfair and, actually, in 
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retrospect, I suppose I could have framed that 
better. 

Just in terms of those, Mr. Commissioner had asked 
you yesterday about this inter-factional fighting, 
I think as you described it, as opposed to inter¬ 
family. There have been obviously, homicides as 
between these various factions? 

Yes, there has, sir. 

And are you aware, in terms of any of those 
homicides that they would take somebody and go and 
drop them off out of town after beating them, and 
leaving them there to freeze, was that a way of 
taking care of business, I guess? 

From my experience, no. 

Just generally. Officer Louttit, in terms of when 
you're on duty and you're dispatched to the scene, 
and I think you were quite fair in responding to 
my learned friend, Mr. Fox, yesterday, in 
confirming that, well, it's good police practice 
to want to know as much as you can about the 
individual or individuals that you are dispatched 
to attend on? 

Yes, sir. 

And that you might en route punch their names into 
the mobile data terminal and get a CPIC query done 
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on them? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I think the point that is made there is that you 
don't have to have the person in your vehicle in 
order to CPIC then, that's right, is it? 

A That's correct. Yes. 

Q And that, in fact, if you do — if a CPIC shows — 
if a CPIC query shows that it was done at a 
particular time, all that means is that's when the 
button was pressed in terms of send? 

A I don't know if that's right to the electronics, 
but that's my understanding of it, yes. 

Q And you also indicated that if you arrived at a 
particular call that you were dispatched to and 
the person is GOA, or gone on arrival, that you 
may well spend some time searching around, again, 
depending upon the — depending upon the 
seriousness, if I can put it that way, of the call 
to which you were dispatched? 

A Yes, the nature of the call, yes. 

Q Might it also be true that you would spend a 

little bit of time looking for this person if you 
were familiar with them and if you could 
positively or readily identify them? 

A Yes. Yeah, it would be reasonable. 
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Q Sure, and you might drive around and you might 

look for other individuals in the area and try to 
identify this particular person? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You might demand identification from people in the 

vicinity and, as a police officer I think that's 
your right to do so, is it not? 

A I don't know if "demand" is the proper word, but 
just — 

Q Okay, or request? 

A Yeah, ask people for their ID, and most people are 

forthcoming. 

Q Officer, there is a distinction to be drawn 

between good policing and bad policing, you'll 
agree with that? 

A Yes. 

Q And that cuts across racial lines? 

A Yes. 

Q There is no such thing as all green policemen are 
bad police? 

A That's correct. 

MR. WORME: All right, thank you very much. 

Officer. Those are all my questions, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other examination? 
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MR. HALYK: I should indicate, Mr. 

Commissioner, that we accommodated Mr. Stevenson 
and agreed that we would go first and permit him 
to go last, under the circumstances. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Fine. 

MR. HALYK, examining: 

Q Officer, I'm Si Halyk and I represent the FSIN at 
these hearings. And the first thing I want to do 
is commend you for being as forthright and direct 
in your evidence as you have been, and coming 
forward and giving your evidence in a straight¬ 
forward manner. But more important, there 
probably wouldn't be any inquiry here if it wasn't 
for the fact that you had kept these records, 
because no other records really existed, so thank 
you for that. 

Now, that being said, I'm going to 
start by not distinguishing the questions I asked 
other police officers and I'm going to ask you 
some of the same ones. 

A I understand that. 

Q And the first one I'm going to ask you is what I 
call a general question. Do you have any 
knowledge either personally or through information 
received of any persons detained by or in the 
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custody of the Saskatoon City Police being taken 
to a location other than the original place of 
detention and not to a recognized police detention 
facility? 

Okay, I was — of course, there was that Munson 
and Hatchen incident with Mr. Night, which is 
common knowledge. 

You are familiar with the Munson and Hatchen 
situation involving Night? 

Yes, sir. 

Okay. Any others? 

Just when people are basically transported from 
the scene, be it a domestic or whatever the case 
is, to a different location without being 
arrested, when you aren't arrest — or taking — 
and you can — you'll hear it over the radio 
sometimes, we're taking this gentleman from, we'll 
say 78th Street to a location in Fairhaven, we'll 
give you the address when we get there. 

So you're talking about a protective custody type 
situation where somebody is, say, drunk on the 
street and you transport them to a safe place, is 
that what you're talking about? 

Yes, just normal, basically normal ebb and flow of 
policing when a person is not being taken into 
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custody. 

Q Okay. Well those, for us, are not such a concern 
as the kind of situation that you talked about 
with respect to the Night situation, that's a 
greater concern. Are you familiar with Brian 
Trainor? 

A Never worked with him. I know who he is but I've 
never worked with him. 

Q Were you familiar with a "Blue Lagoon" article 

that he wrote or authored, apparently? 

A Yeah, it was a column that ran in the Sun. 

Q Yeah, you're familiar with that. That was a few 

years ago? 

A Yes. 

Q So when you read that, as a police officer did you 
think that this was something that maybe was 
possible or did you take it as something that was 
a joke? 

A It was a story. 

Q You'd never heard of any such situations up to 

that time? 

A No, I'm — as most people from the north can 

relate, you never drop somebody off anywhere when 
it's cold. 

Q And so in terms of that — and I know you 
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wouldn't, okay. But what I'm asking you is in 
terms of have you heard of situations within the 
police force where that, indeed, has, in fact, 
happened on occasion? 

Just the Munson and Hatchen incident. 

That's the only one? 

Yes, sir. 

Okay. To some more specifics -- I don't want to 
and I won't go over ground that's already been 
covered, but there are a couple of things that I 
want to clear up. In terms of the date that you 
photocopied the records, and I think you'd 
initially, when you gave your evidence in chief, 
according to the note I made, said that you don't 
know when you photocopied the file? 

Yes. It would have been shortly after speaking 
with Jake. 

Yeah. So if it was the 6th, 7th, it's possible it 
was later than you think it was? 

I don't think I would have waited that long to do 
it, but — 

Okay. It was shortly after? 

Shortly after. 

All right, fair enough. Now when you talked to 
Jarvis, the meeting that you requested and you 
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were put over to Jarvis — 

A Yes, sir. 

Q — in the course of that conversation, as I 
understand it, first of all, it was about 45 
minutes? 

A Approximately, yes. 

Q And did he — did he at any time share with you 
when you had that conversation, that he had 
information that Stonechild had on the evening of 
November 24th, 1990 or early morning of the 25th 
of November, 1990 that Stonechild had been in the 
company of police officers? 

A No. No, sir. 

Q He didn't share that at any time? 

A No, sir. 

Q And when did you first know of that possibility? 

A In 2000 after the investigations had started by 
the RCMP task force. 

Q And how did you hear that? 

A I can't recall who mentioned it, whether it came 
up in conversations with the RCMP or not, I can't 
put it on one particular officer who brought it 
up. 

Q Fair enough. And after that information came out 
was there much conversation about it amongst the 
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members of the force? 

A In -- I guess I kinda gotta overview this now. 

Q Okay. 

A In 2000, right after Munson and Hatchen were 

suspended, yes, I was — there was lots of talk in 
the police service about what was going on. It 
was almost — it almost put our service into 
inertia, it was devastating to think that our 
officers had been involved in an incident like 
that. I remember speaking specifically to members 
from my platoon and telling them that -- Private 
Ryan was a big movie then, or whatever, and I made 
the analogy, asked them if they'd seen it, and 
they said yes, and I said, "You know why so many 
guys died on that beach, 'cause they just laid 
there." We were still police and we still had a 
job to do and women were still being beaten and 
crimes were still being committed and that we 
should get out heads out of the sand and get back 
at it. And that was pretty much my position on 
rumours and conversations that were going on in 
regards to any of the RCMP investigations. 

Q Okay. Did you, before you turned over the file 
that you did, P-62 [sic] I believe it is, to the 
RCMP, you said Wiks was involved in that, deputy 
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chief? 

A Yes, he was. 

Q And how did he get involved in that? 

A I called — after I found the report I called Jack 

Warner, and then I called, I believe it was the 
deputy chief, I called one of the officers at home 
and I believe it was him. 

Q And why was that? 

A Oh, I realized the significance of having, of 

finding that report and I wanted everybody to know 
I had it and that as soon as I could they would 
have it, and it would be like a hot potato, here 
you go. 

Q Were you concerned about the fact that you did 

have a copy, that that might get you into trouble? 

A It entered my mind, yes. 

Q That you shouldn't maybe have it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And yet you had the other conflicting duty and 
that was to disclose it? 

A That's right. 

Q And so that's part of the reason you involved 
Wiks? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you consult with the Association before you 
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did turn over the file? 

A No. The Association at the time in 2000 had a lot 
going on. And I knew what I had to do and I 
didn't think I needed anybody from the Association 
with me when I done it. 

Q Okay. Now in terms of Deputy Wiks, are you aware 
of him assigning any investigators or other police 
officers to sort of track what the RCMP were doing 
in their task force investigation? 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, may I speak to 

that? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, with all due 

respect to Mr. Halyk, I realize that cross- 
examination is wide, but a couple of days ago when 
he asked a similar question he alleged that he had 
information given to him about this and, with 
respect, if he has such information it should be 
given to Mr. Hesje and shared with the rest of us. 
And if he hasn't done that or isn't prepared to do 
that, I don't think he should be allowed to pursue 
this line of questioning. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Mr. Halyk. 

MR. HALYK: Yes. I have — this was raised 

with me by counsel and I agreed with him. And I 
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thought I had shared what my information was and I 
have indicated that that's my instructions based 
on information received and told to me by an 
investigator. The specifics I don't have at this 
moment, particularly, but I have also indicated to 
my learned friend that he has close association 
with Deputy Wiks, since he's their lawyer, and he 
can ask Deputy Wiks and let us know if there's 
anything we should know. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well it seems to me there's some 

uncertainty about whether this information has 
been shared or not. Do you know anything about 
this, Mr. Hesje? 

MR. HESJE: Well, yes, I've certainly had a 

conversation with counsel, and I can confirm what 
he's just said. But I don't have any information, 
I don't have anything disclosed other than the 
conversation that he's just relayed, that he had 
received some information. But I have no 
specifics or anything to disclose on it. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Is there any reason why you 

shouldn't share that with counsel? 

MR. HALYK: No, I thought I'd shared that 

those are my instructions, and I have indicated as 
I questioned the witnesses, I thought the first 
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time I raised it, that my instructions are that 
this is, indeed, a possibility, and this is an 
inquiry and one of the things I'm going to do is 
inquire. 

THE COMMISSIONER: But you are saying that you are 

able to identify the source of this information? 

MR. HALYK: At this point in time I can 

identify my source of information, but that's a 
solicitor-client issue and it's not something that 
I would feel comfortable disclosing without 
instructions to disclose the particulars. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well I think we should adjourn for 

10 minutes and let's see if we can sort this out. 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 10:42 A.M. AND RECONVENED AT 11:10 

A.M. ) 

MR. HALYK: Thank you, Mr. Commissioner, for 

the opportunity to again confirm instructions. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Before you proceed — 

MR. HALYK: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: — Mr. Halyk, let me just make this 

comment, with respect. If you have or a person to 
your knowledge has specific information that some 
sort of secret surveillance was carried out by any 
member or members of the Saskatoon Police Service 
of the RCMP, that information would be very 
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important for this Inquiry to have and would be a 
matter that I would instruct Commission counsel to 
-investigate immediately. Now, if what we're 
talking about is simple suspicion without any 
factual basis for it, that's a different matter, 
and I appreciate that questions have been asked 
here by various counsel that have been, I suspect, 
based upon suspicion or even speculation, and 
there's a difference between the two, but I want 
to make the point that if you have such 
information specifically, that's information that 
should be provided to Commission counsel. 

MR. HALYK: And I understand very well 

the point that you're making, Mr. Commissioner, 
and would indicate that I have reconfirmed my 
understanding and instructions during the break 
and my instructions are that we are in possession 
of such information, but it is received through a 
confidential informant source, and what we are 
doing here is asking each police officer that it 
appears appropriate to, is if they have any 
knowledge of that having happened. If the police 
officer that's asked says, "No, I have no 
knowledge of anything like that", that ends the 
questions, I'm not pursuing it any further with 
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each individual witness, with the possible 
exception of Deputy Wiks if he appears on the 
witness stand, as I anticipate he will, I may 
pursue it further at that point if granted 
permission to do so by the Commissioner, and if at 
any time there is a change in terms of the source 
information and I am instructed that I can reveal 
anything further than that, then, of course, I 
will. At the present time I can't. 

THE COMMISSIONER: So the source of your information 

ultimately is an informant. Is that right? 

MR. HALYK: An informant. And the informant, I 

am told, has insisted and asked that it remain -- 
the person involved remain confidential, and I 
expect there's good reasons for that. So that's 
as best as I can indicate, Mr. Commissioner, and 
my intention is not to pursue it any further with 
this particular witness than to ask that question, 
if he has any knowledge of any such thing, and if 
he does to tell us, if he doesn't, end of the 
question. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well,, it seems to me that that then 

raises the obvious issue as to how reliable the 
information is if the source of it can't be 
identified, whether it's for the safety of the 
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informant or whatever the case may be. 


MR. 

THE 


THE 

MR. 


Yeah. 

So at best it's second-hand or 


THE 

MR. 

THE 

MR. 

THE 

MR. 


HALYK: 

COMMISSIONER: 

third-hand. 

HALYK: Absolutely. But this is an inquiry 

after all, with respect, Mr. Commissioner. 

COMMISSIONER: I understand. 

HALYK: And this is the point of — and 

there isn't necessarily anything sinister about — 
dt depends on the extent and what the instructions 
were. It doesn't necessarily imply anything 
sinister. 

COMMISSIONER: Well 

HALYK: That remains to be seen. 

COMMISSIONER: Right. Well,,; you have a further 

question, Mr. Rossmann? 

ROSSMANN: May I speak to that? 

COMMISSIONER: Yes. 

ROSSMANN: Mr. Commissioner, this is a public 

.Inquiry and in order for the issues to be 
addressed fully and fairly by all, the rules of 
the Inquiry do require disclosure of all 
information. Mr. Halyk and his clients certainly 
have that information. A confidential informant, 
be that as it may, there's no privilege attached 
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to a confidential informant to Mr. Halyk's client. 
It's not a police agency, so no such informer 
privilege exists, and in any event this Inquiry 
has the tools to deal with that because Mr. 
Commissioner has the power to ban publication of 
names, and if the circumstances so require, this 
Commission, Mr. Commissioner, you have the power 
to have the Inquiry go in-camera. So, with 
respect, I don't see that Mr. Halyk should be 
permitted to pursue this line of questioning 
without giving the information. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well, why shouldn't he or other 

counsel be able to ask questions that may be based 
upon a suspicion that certain things have 
happened? Does he have to identify the source of 
his information and provide it to others before he 
can ask those questions? 

MR. ROSSMANN: I thought the rules of the Inquiry 

said that he did if he had information. He's 
confirmed that he does have information. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Well, I'm not sure that they're 

connected in that way, but —. Well, I'm not sure 
whether you have any further questions for this 
witness, Mr. Halyk? 

MR. HALYK: Yes, I do, some others, yes. 
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THE COMMISSIONER: All right. 

MR. HALYK: Unrelated. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Unrelated? Well* I'd suggest you 

continue and then I'll take this under advisement. 

MR. HALYK: Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Q Constable, I just want to touch briefly on, I 

believe, just one more matter, and that is that 
you, some years after your discussion with Jarvis, 
had occasion, as I understand your evidence, to go 
into the Central Records, and by this time new 
rules were in place and you couldn't sort of 
quickly get copies of things and take them with 
you, but you did see this investigative file 
again? 

A Yes. Yes, I did, sir. 

Q And if I understood you correctly, this file was 

now from a small quarter-inch thick file type size 
to about an inch thick? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q So that there was more information obviously of 
various kinds on there that you hadn't seen 
before, but some of it was a toxicology report? 

A And the autopsy report, yes. 

Q And the autopsy report. So that would have 

accounted for some part of it. 
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A For a large portion of it, yes. 

Q Okay. Now, the portion that I'm interested in, 

and the evidence that I want to reconfirm, is that 
in looking at that file you saw a further report 
by Jarvis? 

A I believe it was Jarvis' name that was on the 
investigation. 

Q Yeah. And as I understand it, the occurrence 
report was, indeed, on the Stonechild 
investigation. That you can confirm for us today? 

A The investigation part? Yes. 

Q Yes. And that in that report you saw an 

indication in the report by Jarvis that somebody 
had been charged by manslaughter and/or causing 
death by criminal negligence. 

A That's correct. 

Q With respect to the death of Neil Stonechild. 

A X don't believe Neil Stonechild was — the name 
was in that investigation. 

Q But it was the occurrence report number for the 
Stonechild investigation. 

A Yes. 

Q And the report indicated that somebody had been 

charged and acquitted — 

A Yeah. 
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— found not guilty. 

That's right, sir. 

And you've already indicated that you know of no 
such charges having been laid in connection with 
the Stonechild death. 

Not to my knowledge. 

And can you help us in any way with any other 
explanation as to why that would appear in the 
official police records? 

My initial impression was that it was a misfile or 
that an investigation report from a different 
investigation was on to that, was on the 
Stonechild file and — 

But the fact is that the occurrence number was 
indeed the Stonechild number. 

Yes, it was. 

So that directly linked it to the Stonechild case. 
Yes. 

It wasn't just on the Stonechild file, it had the 
same occurrence number, so there are two things 
that link it to Stonechild. 

The file number was — yeah, and it was actually 
on the file — 

Yeah. And are you aware that this file has since 
totally disappeared? 
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A Yes, I was made aware of that. 

Q And the only thing we have left on that file is 
what you have indeed produced to the task force 
because of a coincidence that you happened to have 
those at home. 

A Yes, sir. 

MR. HALYK: Thank you, sir. I would like to 

ask the witness, depending on your ruling, of 
course, so that he not be excused until that 
ruling. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Very well,. 

MR. HALYK: Thank you. 

MR. STEVENSON, examining: 

Q Constable Louttit, I am Ken Stevenson. I 
represent Mr. Jarvis in this Inquiry. 

A Yes, sir. 

Q I'd like to ask you a number of questions. In 
1990, as I understand your evidence, you at no 
time had worked other than on Patrol? 

A That's correct. 

Q You had not worked on Morality or the Major Crimes 
Unit? 

A No, I hadn't. 

Q Either as an assistant or otherwise in terms of 

those departments? 
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A No, as — as — no. 

Q Had you at any time been responsible for the 
investigation of a sudden death? 

A Just as the initial -- as the first officer, 
several times prior to that. 

Q Right. And in 1990, up to 1990, had you at any 
time worked with Sergeant Jarvis? 

A No. 

Q Had he ever been your supervisor or in charge of 

you? 

A No. 

Q Did he have any control over your progression 
within the force? 

A No, I don't believe so, no. 

Q And so on how many occasions other than this 

meeting on January 7 th had you met with or dealt 
with Sergeant Jarvis? 

A I don't recall how many times. I knew who he was, 
I knew where he worked, but direct involvement in 
a file or anything like that or -- I don't recall 
him up -- like before that. 

Q Or no direct involvement with Sergeant Jarvis 

either. 

A I don't believe so, no. 

Q And yet you were able to call him an arrogant man. 
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A Yes. 

Q Even though you had had no dealings with him, you 
hadn't seen him doing his police work, you hadn't 
worked with him. 

A You didn't ask me that. Yes, I'd seen him do his 
police work and I'd watched how he talked to other 
people, I knew who he was. I suppose because of 
my military background I afforded him respect that 
was consummate with his rank, but, yeah, he struck 
me as an arrogant man. 

Q All right. In respect of what incident can you 
tell this commission of inquiry that you formed 
that opinion that he was arrogant? 

A Speaking with — watching him speak with other 
constables, other uniformed constables, and 
dealings with them. 

Q And was this an opinion you had formed prior to 
1990? 

A No, I kept a pretty open book until -- until that 
— that meeting with Sergeant Jarvis. 

Q Sure. And so the incident with other constables, 
that had occurred between your time on the force 
in 1987 and 1990, is that correct? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And I take it that there might be others on the 
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force who would disagree with you that he's 

arrogant? 

There may well be, yes. 

Right. While we're talking about that then and 
we're dealing with January 7 th , you'd worked with 
Staff Sergeant Bolton, had you? 

No, I hadn't. I believe he was our staff sergeant 
for a brief period of time or he was a staff 
sergeant in the uniform division for a period of 
time. I'm not sure if he was mine or not. 

And you'd seen him interact with other persons and 
other officers and other constables? 

Yes, I had, just in the general course of my 
duties, yes. 

And was your opinion of him that he was arrogant 
and dismissive? 

Of Staff Sergeant Bolton? No. 

No. So you went to Bolton initially with your 
concerns and he was neither dismissive nor 
arrogant, but simply said you'll have to deal with 
Jarvis. 

Yes, I believe that's how it went. 

All right. And when you came away, and we'll come 
back to it, you were of the opinion that Jarvis 
was dismissive of your concerns. 
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Did you then go back to Bolton, who was his 
supervisor, to express your concern about the 
manner in which you had been treated by someone to 
whom he had referred you? 

No, I didn't. 

And why was that? 

It would be the equivalent of tattle-tailing, I 
guess, when you go back and — because I'm not 
happy with the way I was dealt with that I go to 
his supervisor and say, "Look it, I'm not happy 
with the way I was dealt with by this man." To 
what end? There's an adage that you — if someone 
doesn't want your presence, an argument is not 
going to make a change. 

Well, there certainly was no indication that 
Sergeant Bolton didn't want your presence. 

No, there wasn't. 

No. And did you know that Bolton at the time was 
in charge of Major — the Major Crime Unit or one 
of the people working in Major Crimes? 

Yes, I did. 

And did you know at the time that Jarvis worked in 
Morality? 

In 1990 they were interchangeable. In my opinion 
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they all worked out of the same office. 

All right. So in your opinion, as a junior 
constable, you were of the opinion that the role 
and responsibility of the Morality and Major 
Crimes Unit were the same? 

Interchangeable, yes. Morality investigated 
sudden deaths. Major Crimes investigated homicides 
and robberies, I believe, at the time. I don't 
know if the lines were clearly defined at that 
point, but I didn't - 
Did you - 

- I didn't inquire if they were or not either. 

That was my next question, of course, did you make 
any inquiry to determine where a file of this 
nature would go? If it was a suspicious death did 
you know where and who would be responsible for 
that investigation? 

No, I didn't, no. Did I make any inquiries? No, 

I didn't. 

And if it was a sudden death with no suspicious 
circumstances or apparently just a sudden death, 
who was responsible for investigating those? 
Initially we were, the patrol officers that 
responded to the scene, and a patrol sergeant was 
called. Identification if there was any — 
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anything unusual about the death at all, and if 

there was any follow-up to do, it was assigned by 
the reader sergeant to somebody from Morality, and 
that was my understanding of the way the system 
worked at the time. 

All right. And in terms of how this particular 
file was handled and assigned, do you know how 
that worked? Did you find that out in the course 
of reviewing it? 

Oh, yes. It went to Sergeant Jarvis, Morality, 
who worked out of the same office as Major Crimes, 
so, yeah, I referred to him as Major Crimes. 

But nonetheless there was a distinction between 
those two departments, even if you didn't know it, 
as I understand there was. 

Well, the tasks of Major Crimes and Morality were 
different, yes, I understood that. 

Right. Thank you. And that's really what I'm 
looking at. The tasks were different. 

Yes, sir. 

The responsibilities for looking into a matter 
that comes before you as a sudden death is 
different than your task and responsibility of 
looking into a Major Crimes Unit file. 

I don't know if you can make that distinction. 
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When you — when you attend to a death as a police 
officer, your responsibilities are, of course, to 
establish how that person died. 

Right. And was it your understanding that 
Sergeant Jarvis attended at the scene where the 
body was found? 

No, I don't believe there is an indication in the 
report that he did. 

No. Was there an indication that anyone from 
Major Crimes Unit or Morality attended on the 
scene in the course of the investigation? 

No, there wasn't. 

All right. And failure for someone to attend, was 
that, Jarvis' responsibility? 

No. There should have been an investigator called 
given — given the circumstances of the finding of 
Neil Stonechild. 

Right. So in your opinion looking at it, looking 
at this file, right at the very start there ought 
to have been an investigator from Major Crimes or 
Morality or somebody on the scene. 

I would have done that, yes. 

Right. So that part of the investigation was not 
properly done and you were concerned about that — 
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— in the first instance? 

Yes. 

And we agree that that was not Mr. Jarvis' 
responsibility? 

No, his responsibility came when he was assigned 
the file. 

Sure. And, in fact, Mr. Jarvis, I think the 
evidence will disclose, wasn't on duty at the 
time, he came on in the afternoon, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, after Neil Stonechild's 
body was found. 

I'm afraid you'll have to lead that evidence 
yourself, sir. 

All right. And we'll — but was that your 
understanding, that he came on shift later? 

I didn't recall the specific time he came on 
shift, but, yes. 

And I take it that from what you've said you've 
never had sudden death -- or didn't in 1990 — 
have sudden death files assigned to you for the 
purposes of investigation or to know the nature of 
the tasks and responsibilities of an officer 
receiving a sudden death file. 

No, my experience with deaths and murders at the 
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time was as a first officer at the scene. 

Okay. So among your complaints and concerns about 
the conduct of the file was the failure or the 
lack of attempt to locate the running shoe and the 
ball cap? 

Yes, it seemed quite important. 

Okay. And we can agree that those were things 
that Sergeant Jarvis, not having been at the 
scene, couldn't have immediately done anything 
about in the search area, the nature and extent of 
the search which was to be done, or the 
investigation? 

I'm sorry, what are you asking me to agree to 
here? 

Well, since Jarvis wasn't there at the scene, he 
couldn't have directed the more extensive search 
at that time for the ball cap or the shoe. 

He certainly — certainly was in the position to 
say, "Fellows, let's go back out to the site and 
make a wider search of the area." 

All right. But at the time of the investigation, 
he wasn't there to do it, correct? 

I think as soon as he was assigned that file and 
read it, that that would have been the most 
logical thing to do, to take it — take — say. 
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"Boys, we're going back out to Hitachi and we're 
going to widen the search." 

Notwithstanding that senior officers had been on 
the scene and had conducted their search? 
Notwithstanding that. 

Okay. And how wide was it, in your opinion, a 
search that ought to have been conducted to see if 
this shoe could be found? 

A mile even, a mile in each direction. It's, you 
know, a matter of reading the ground and looking 
at the most likely approach a person would make on 
foot in searching that area. 

Okay. 

Failing that you're — you're dealing with a death 
here, you're not — this isn't a break and enter 
where someone dropped something when they were 
leaving, it's a death. It's a death of a young 
man and you as an investigator should feel 
compelled to do — do those things, to do that, to 
go out, hire a plane. It's a death. I don't know 
how many times I can say that, but it's — it 
would be a reasonable man's scenario to do that, 
especially if you were an investigator that was in 
charge of an investigation of a death. 

If you were a Major Crimes Unit investigator. 
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Darn — darn right. Yes, if you're investigating 
a death -- when you're — I don't want to make it 
sound dramatic, but when you're — when you're in 
charge of a death investigation, the only — the 
only justice that will come to that person and 
their family is in the hands of the police. So 
you get that file in your hand, you should be 
emotionally charged to do that. 

And even if the report that was given to you from 
the scene — 

Especially — 

— there's no evidence of foul play. 

Especially. If you read a report and you have 
doubts in your mind that this was a reasonable way 
for a 17-year old to die, even if he was drunk. 

So you think the extent of the investigation 
should have been a mile all around it? 

To start, yes. 

And an aircraft brought in to search. 

It would have been a good step, yes. 

Sure. And are you familiar of any sudden death 
files where there's no evidence of foul play, that 
that's ever been done? 

On its surface when you read the report, and I -- 
I think you'll have difficulty finding somebody to 
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disagree with me — on the surface from reading 

the initial report, the location, the age, common 
sense would dictate that you investigate this 
death as suspicious, not sudden, suspicious. 

Okay. So — and we'll probably come back to it, 
but you've been in the military and you've been a 
military police and you've been on the beat for a 
number of years now, have you ever seen anyone 
who's very loaded, wandering about on their own, 
for no apparent reason being in a place that they 
shouldn't be? 

I've dealt -- I deal with thousands of drunken 
people over the year, thousands. 

And have you ever encountered situations where 
someone may be into a car or group of 16 and 17- 
year olds, very loaded, where disagreements or 
things happen where one leaves the car for an 
inexplicable reason? Ever seen that? 

No, I've never dealt with that specific type of 
incident, no. 

Not unheard of, not — the type of conduct that 
you might expect that could occur from inebriated 
16 and 17-year olds? 

I've dealt with a lot of drunk people and I can't 
recall ever finding one north of 33 rd Street for 
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no good reason. 

Q Okay. And have you seen people who were very 

loaded who lose their clothes or aren't fully in a 
state of dress? 

A Yes, I've dealt with drunken people that have 
disrobed to a certain extent, yes. 

Q Or if they're wandering with their shoes untied, 
that they might lose one and not know where it 
went? 

A It's — it's very possible, but if they were found 
dead it would beg for an explanation. 

Q Sure. And if you were found dead with a single 

set of footprints wandering to where they got to, 
is that a factor? 

A If I was absolutely, absolutely sure that that 
person's tracks where they ended was where they 
began, do you know what I mean? Like if I -- if I 
could say with certainty that that person got 
out of a truck, wandered 20 feet, fell down a 
ravine and froze to death, with absolute 
certainty, then I would be satisfied with that, 
but if I couldn't say it with absolute certainty, 
no, I wouldn't be satisfied with that. 

Q Okay. So the people at the scene ought to have 

extended it further and they ought to have gone to 
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the parking lot and they ought to have searched 

the area to see if they could find some tracks or 
some vehicle or something that he came from, or to 
explain how he got on to this lot within the city? 
If I was assigned to the file, that's what I'd 
have done. 

Sure. 

If it was my file and my duty to investigate the 
death of a 17-year old, that's what I would have 
done. 

Sure. And you're saying that, of course, not ever 
having been in that position as an assigned 
investigator. 

You don't have to be an assigned investigator. 

Okay. 

It's just common sense. 

Sure. So what you're telling us is that the City 
Police Department and the people who saw this file 
and looked at it, none of them had any common 
sense? 

Those are your words. I'm just — my — my 
position is that the matter should have been 
investigated to the complete and utter 
satisfaction of the assigned investigator. 

Sure. And common sense would have dictated the 
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things that you're suggesting. 

A I believe so, yes. 

Q Sure. And if they didn't do it, then there was 
not a common sense approach? 

A My opinion is that if you didn't investigate a 

death to its utmost, you are remiss in your duties 
as a police officer. 

Q So I take it then that you also then take issue 

with the decision to assign this file to Morality 
as a sudden death as opposed to it being retained 
as a Major Crimes file? 

A No, I never took issue with that. The assigning 
of files and who gets them doesn't matter to me. 
It's — and it's the same — the same approach I 
take to policing, it doesn't matter who makes the 
arrest of a criminal, as long as it gets done. 

Q But that said, not knowing the assignment of tasks 
and responsibilities between Major Crimes and 
Morality. 

A I'm sorry, I'm missing the question. 

Q If there is a distinction within the departments 
as to who investigates what and sudden deaths are 
Morality and suspicious deaths are Major Crimes, 
do you now say that it ought to have gone to Major 
Crimes because it was a suspicious death? 
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I'm not going to get into how — who gets assigned 
it, it's — the fact of the matter for me is that 
it was assigned and once it was assigned, it's 
your file, it's your job to do it. 

Okay. Well, did you, in the course of Exhibit 
P-61, see Sergeant Jarvis's report where he 
suggested that perhaps the file should be 
assigned to Major Crimes? I take it that you've 
reviewed — 

Yes. Yes, sir. 

-- P-61? You saw that. 

Yes, sir. 

And did you -- from having looked at it, did you 
think that was a reasonable recommendation? 

My feelings at the time? 

Yes. 

That's — it — it amounted to take this file off 
my hands. 

Or — 

He didn't need Major Crimes to do that, to do the 
preliminary work. He didn't need Major Crimes to 
do that. He was a — he was a sergeant, he was a 
plainclothes investigator. I don't know what his 
experience was up to that point, but he was a 
sergeant in Morality that was assigned a file — 
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Q Sure. 

A — and passing the buck, if you want to call it 

that, trying to pass it off to Major Crimes before 
he had even established that it was, in fact, a 
crime, it was a suspicious death. That in itself 
needs to be investigated. If during the course of 
your investigation into the death you come up to 
the fact that you — you say, "Oh, man, this is a 
homicide. Okay, I better let Major Crimes know." 
But until you've done that as an investigator, you 
haven't done your job. 

Q Okay. So somewhere along the line if it was a 
suspicious death is it your understanding that 
that should have gone to Major Crimes? 

A Not necessarily. As I just pointed out, once you 
have that file, once you — and when I use the 
term "suspicious death", it's because you can't 
explain the circumstances of how that person come 
to — come to be dead. So that's a suspicious 
death right at the onset. 

Q All right. So at the scene you're saying, looking 
at this file, in your opinion, it was immediately 
a suspicious death? 

A Yes, in my — in my opinion. If I would have 

attended to that — that call and found a young 
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man in a field miles from anywhere that he would 
logically be, that would automatically be a 
suspicious death. 

And, therefore, ought to have been assigned as 
such within the Police Service? 

If that's what you — I don't know what you're 
trying to say, but it doesn't matter, the file was 
assigned. 

If in the course of an investigation there's a 
suggestion that police are involved or may have 
had a role to play in the resulting death or 
perhaps non-death, what is your obligation as a 
police officer? 

To report that immediately, to report it to — if 
it's an outside agency, it doesn't — it doesn't 
matter. If you -- if I heard of an instance where 
a police officer is implicated in a crime, there 
should be no hesitation — 

Yeah. 

— in your heart or soul what you're going to do. 
And let's — I don't want to talk about implicated 
in a crime. If implicated in the course of an 
investigation where it's suggested there had been 
some contact and then the person is ultimately 
found, now no indication of any wrongdoing at that 
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point, but perhaps evidence of contact, what do 

you do with that, in your opinion, back in 1990? 

You report it. 

Right. 

You make sure it's recorded. 

Right. 

You make sure that those officers were interviewed 
to either eliminate or carry on in the other 
direction, if that's where it goes. 

Sure. And if you're investigating other officers, 
is there Internal Affairs? Is that who looks at 
any involvement of officers into what they may 
have done? 

If it's a minor instance, yes, I suppose. I don't 
know exactly where every complaint goes with 
Internal Affairs. 

But there is a Department of Internal Affairs so 
that if there's a suggestion of wrongdoing by 
police. Internal Affairs are in charge of the 
investigation. 

I wasn't privy to any knowledge that this was a 
possibility in 1990 or '91. 

Okay. Do you know that now? 

Yes, through the course of the RCMP Task Force. 

But on your force you're telling us that in 1990 
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you didn't know that if there was a suggestion of 


wrongdoing by a police officer that you should 
take it to Internal Affairs? 

I just want to make sure I got the question right. 
You're talking about an incident where police 
officers are accused of misconduct? Anyway, 
you're talking in general terms, is that right? 

A police officer is involved in a suspicious 
circumstance having regard to an individual who 
may later be found dead. 

Oh, absolutely, you take it — you take it to 
Internal Affairs and record it all. 

And Internal Affairs would investigate it. 

You would hope so. 

Sure. Now, I want to go back to December 4, 1990 
when you say you received confidential -- well, 
you received information from Jake Stonechild. 

Yes, sir. 

At that time had there been a funeral for Neil 
Stonechild as you understood it? 

I didn't know. 

Okay. In any event, the information that you got 
from Jake Stonechild he tells you came from an 
informant, is that correct? 

No. The circumstances were awkward for Jason — 
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Jake to talk to me because we were in the arcade, 
so it was — I can't remember if he specifically 
said who had given him that information or not. 
Well, did you ever learn from Jake Stonechild who 
gave him that information? 

No, I didn't. 

Did you endeavour to learn that? 

No, I didn't. 

Why not? 

I think it was — based on my experience he was 
making a big move by even talking to me. All I 
was in this particular instance was to pass the 
information along to the assigned investigators so 
that they could put their investigation in the 
right direction. 

Now, I'm understanding your evidence here in the 
last two days, you're saying you had a close 
relationship with the First Nations community and 
you could get information and you may get more 
information than others could, and you never asked 
Jake, "Where did you get that information? That's 
very, very important for us to know in this 
investigation." 

No, I didn't ask him. We were in an arcade full 
of kids that some were law-abiding and others were 
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not. That Jason even spoke to me in that location 
surprised me and I made my notes as soon as I got 
to the car and, no, I did not ask him, and — and 
a lot of instances where a person gives you 
information to get you in the right direction, the 
minute you ask where that information came from, 
it's done, they won't — they won't talk any more. 
But you didn't ask the question. 

No, I didn't. 

And wouldn't have that have been a reasonable step 
in the course of the investigation because a 
rumour is one thing, but a report from an 
individual who says, "This is what came down, this 
is what happened, Neil was loaded, he got in a 
car, he had been at a party with the Ps", wouldn't 
that be important so you could pass on to anyone 
looking at this file to say, I have this 
information from so-and-so that this is what 
happened, the chain of inquiry, we can go 
interview that person, you can assist in the 
investigation. 

Sure. 

Wouldn't that have been important? 

I gave the name of the person that gave me the 
information. Important to an investigator to go 
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talk to him? Yeah, absolutely, absolutely. Go do 


— go see him yourself, you're the investigator, 
you have the interview techniques, you have the 
experience. Don't put it back on a constable with 
three years on to do it for you. 

No. 

Do it yourself. 

But you're a police officer. 

Yes, I am. 

And you have an obligation to gather information 
that may assist in the investigation of suspicious 
deaths or crimes, and you're telling us you didn't 
ask the question. 

No, I didn't ask the question. 

Right. And so throughout this time — well, would 
Jake have told you if you'd asked him? 

I don't know. 

No. And we'll never know that, would we? 

I guess not. 

And did we ever find out who told that apparently, 
who's reported to have said that to Jake 
Stonechild? 

No, I didn't personally. 

No. 

Nor was I the assigned investigator. 
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And I understand from reading the task report here 


that it has been ascertained the name of that 
individual. 

You have the information I don't, sir. 

Okay. And it's my understanding that the task 
people, talking to Jake Stonechild, had reported 
it was Petrina Starblanket. 

You have information I don't, sir, so you're — 
this is new to me. 

And Petrina Starblanket is now dead, is that 
correct? 

I don't know. 

Okay. Did you know her in 1990? 

Not that I -- no, I don't believe so. 

Did you know her as being a person associated with 
the Ps? 

Not that I recall, no. 

Okay. So isn't it more likely, though, that if 
you'd have asked the question, you'd have got the 
answer than anybody else coming to ask Jake 
Stonechild that question? 

I don't think that's a fair question. I don't 
think I was the assigned investigator. I don't 
think that Jake would have told me at the time, 
but — 
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Do you only work on the files that you're assigned 


to? 

No, I work on many files. 

I read or heard in the media today that reported 
that you conducted a three-month investigation on 
this matter. Now, I don't know, I don't recall 
you saying that here yesterday, but that's what 
the media is reporting. 

What the — 

Did you conduct an investigation on this matter 
other than looking at the file and talking to the 
Stonechilds? 

No, I didn't. 

All right. And you've talked to the Stonechilds, 
of course, understandably to help a grieving 
mother. 

Yes, sir. 

And seeking from them, I understand, all 
information that they could give you concerning 
this unfortunate death. 

Yes, sir. 

And what information did they give you as to what 
knowledge the Stonechild family had of where Neil 
had been last seen? 

No specific knowledge on his very last location 
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that he was seen. 

Q Okay. Did Stella tell you when she had last seen 
Neil? 

A Yes, the night, like 23 rd — or 24 th , that evening. 

Q And did you talk to Marcel? 

A Marcel was present when I was talking to Stella on 
several occasions. 

Q Okay. And did he give you any information about 
what knowledge he had about Neil of his last 
night? 

A No, I think just along the lines of the 
information that Stella had given. 

Q Okay. So I take it that Marcel didn't say to you 
that he had received a report that Neil had been 
picked up by the police the night of the 24 th or 
the morning of the 25 th ? 

A No. The first reference that Marcel ever made to 
the police and his brother was in the Red Rock 
Cafe, which is a bar on 22 nd Street, some time in 
2000. It was after the Darrell Night story had 
broken and everybody, everybody was accusing us of 
killing people. 

Q Okay. 

A He said that and it didn't ring any bells with me 
because — because we were getting such a barrage 
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Sure. And that's when it broke and that's when 

something was said to you about it? 

Yes, I learned about the possibility of police 

involvement in the death of Neil Stonechild 

through the RCMP Task Force, in that time period. 

So what I want to try to help this Commission with 

is when you went to the Stonechild family who were 

asking you for help, Marcel Stonechild did not say 

to you that he had been told that Neil had been 

picked up by the police the night of the 24-25? 

No. And if -- if he had, my — I wouldn't have 

quit, I wouldn't have stopped what I was doing. 

Right. And I understand that, and that's to be 

commended. He didn't tell you that the following 

morning when Neil didn't come home he phoned 

Detention to see if Neil was in Detention. 

No, he didn't. 

In fact, throughout all of this time, the 
information that you got from the Stonechild 
family accorded with being picked up at the 7-11 
and that's the last they knew about him. 

Yes. 

You referred this morning to Sergeant Jarvis, I 
think you were referring to, it was something 
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about getting it laid out on your plate, just 

there it is, it's laid out on your plate. I take 
it when you talked to the informant — or to Jake 
Stonechild, getting the name of the informant was 
laid out on your plate. 

No. No, it wasn't. 

Was there — 

Well, I'm sorry — 

— was there for the asking. Had you asked, you 
might have got the answer. 

I may have. 

Sure. But you didn't. 

But I'm in uniform — 

You chose not to ask. 

I'm a uniformed officer and someone is giving me 
information with regards to a possible homicide. 
The minute he started speaking to me, all the 
alarm bells are going off and everybody else sits 
around, why is Ernie talking — or why is Jake 
talking to the cop. It's -- I take it you've 
never been on — as a police officer and you've 
never worked in — 

No, I haven't. 

— areas where there's high rates of crime. It's 
a big step for anybody to speak to a uniformed 
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if you're involved with 


officer because there's — 
criminal activity or if you know of criminal 
activity, every person is automatically suspicious 
of you when you talk to a uniformed officer. 

So in 1990 people didn't talk to you unless they 
were giving you information? 

Oh, no, I talked to — 

No casual conversation? 

I talked to lots of people, but given the 
circumstances of where I was at the time in that 
arcade, that wasn't casual conversation and a lot 
of the youth that I dealt with at the time, casual 
conversation for them was, you know, to — you 
know, to make pig sounds and stuff like that. 

There wasn't a lot of anonymity, and — or, sorry, 
there wasn't a lot of rapport when there was more 
than one youth in an area because they would get - 
- they would get stigmatized by the other youth. 
Let's talk about the context of this conversation. 
Yes, sir. 

Jake Stonechild's brother had just been found 
dead. 

Yes, sir. 

You, as a police officer, are engaging in a 
conversation with him. 
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A Right. 

Q It seems reasonable that you might be able to do 

that in that circumstance without suspicions being 
aroused? 

A You weren't there. I -- 

Q And I appreciate that. None of us were. 

A I did not -- I believe part of my — part of my 

duties as a police officer, and you can correct me 
if I'm wrong, is to protect life, even if a person 
doesn't realize they need protecting at the time. 
You talk — if you talk to a uniformed officer 
who's — and I'll use myself in this one because I 
was busy and there was lots going on, talking to 
me without a good reason, was probably going to 
get you a beating. 

Q But there was a good reason for Jake — 

A There was a very good reason, yes, but — 

Q And I guess what I'm looking at is that it's so 

simple to have asked the question, if he said no, 
I'm not going to tell you, end of it. 

A Yeah. 

Q If he tells you it leads to a chain of inquiry, it 
assists the investigation, it adds to helping 
solve matters that might have prevented all of 
what we're doing here if you'd have asked the 
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question. 

A I — I don't want to be rude, Mr. Stevenson, but 

you can only throw the ball so many ways before it 
comes down to the person that had the file as an 
investigator, and you can dance it any way you 
want, the responsibility lays where it lies. I 
make no apologies for not asking Jake who gave him 
that information. In my mind, if I would have 
engaged Jake in that conversation or if that — if 
I had asked him the name and I'd given it — and 
he'd given it, would we be in a different place 
than we are now? Probably not. 

Q We don't know that, though, do we? 

A No, we don't. There's lots of things we don't 

know. 

Q We were denied that opportunity to find that out. 

A Yes, and so was Sergeant Jarvis who was assigned 

the file as the investigator. 

Q But if Sergeant Jarvis had been given the name of 
the person who had allegedly given this 
information out, that would have assisted him in 
his investigation, do you agree? 

A Yeah, but he's perfectly capable as an 

investigator of getting it himself as well. 

Q Right. But it's not your job to assist on other 
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people's files? 

We can go around and around here, sir. 

Well, is it your job to assist on other people's 
files? 

Oh, absolutely. 

Now, you tell us that you monitored and nothing 
was being done and you met in January with 
Sergeant Jarvis, there'd been no follow up on 
this. You didn't at that time consider maybe it's 
relevant to find out who the informant was, where 
the information came from. 

We're going around and around here. 

No, just a question. Did you think it was 
relevant to find out? 

It didn't — did it occur to me to go back and 
say, "Jake, who gave you this information", no, it 
didn't. 

Okay. You were trying to help a grieving mother 
solve this issue and it didn't occur to you to go 
back and ask that question? 

No. 

And throughout your contact with the Stonechild 
family, you again learned no other information 
which could have assisted in an investigation? 

No, I would have passed it on if I had. 
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Okay. Now in passing on information, as I 

understand it there's a standard procedure in the 
Saskatoon Police Service as to how you pass on 
information that may be relevant to ongoing files, 
is that correct? 

In 2003, yes, there is a standardized way of doing 
it. In 1990, no, I don't believe there was a 
standardized way of doing it. 

Okay. You, in the course of your time, I take it, 
must have filed occurrence reports or 
investigation reports to — 

Thousands, thousands. 

Sure. And yet, as I understand it, you filed no 
report on this file to document the contact you 
had with Jake Stonechild, the information that he 
gave you. 

No, I didn't. 

And, as I understand it, you have testified that 
you gave this information or apparently said to 
somebody in Major Crimes about what you had 
learned from Jake Stonechild. 

Yes, sir. 

And that wasn't, as I understand it. Sergeant 
Jarvis? 

I can't recall if it was Sergeant Jarvis initially 
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It wasn't given by you to Sergeant Jarvis at any 
time except perhaps on January 7 th . 

On January 7 th ' for sure — 

Sure. 

— on January 7 th . 

And as the investigator, of course, if you had 
filed a report, that would have arguably been on 
the file for Sergeant Jarvis to read when he came 
back from days off if he was off from December 1 
through 4. 

I'm sorry, the question is that — 

Well — 

— if I'd left an investigation, would he have 
received it? Yes, probably. 

Sure. And that's the way, of course, which you 
were intended and designed to communicate and pass 
on information — 

No, that - 

— was through memos to file. 

No, in 1990 a lot of files, investigations, you 
trusted in the good faith and integrity of the 
investigators and you just went and told them, 
"Hey, listen, I got some information, I don't 
know, does it mean anything to you or not?" 
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But your evidence isn't that you told Sergeant 

Jarvis, to whom the file had been assigned, that 
you went to him and said, "Keith, I've come up 
with something that might be helpful for you." 

And on January 7 th I can say with certainty that I 
did, yes. 

At that time, yes. 

Yes. 

But not — not at the time, not in December when 
you got the information. 

Yes . 

And at a time when things might be more fresh than 
they would be in January. 

I know I -- I knew that I had passed the 
information on shortly after I received it. There 
is — there was an - or how do I put it? There 
was concerns at the time that were passed on to me 
that I was meddling. So — 

Okay. So someone before Jarvis had indicated you 
were meddling? 

No, no, my — this was filtering down to Patrol, 
and somewhere through the course of this or just 
prior, when I was on night shift in January, Staff 
Sergeant Lieffers had told me that I was to attend 
Major Crimes, my duty hours were changed. 
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All right. But in terms of meddling, is it 

meddling to file a report recording information 
you received that may be relevant to the 
investigation? 

The weight of the information I received 
Ultimately lays with the investigator, and if he 
says "Ah, good information, leave me an 
investigation as soon as you can", then you do. 

Now in the 2003 Saskatoon Police, if you have even 
a rumour, you document it, it goes on the file. 
Sure. But what you had, in fairness, has the 
appearance of being very important information. 

You would think so, yes. 

Right. And, therefore, I would think you would 
document it. 

I did, in my notebook. 

But not on the file. Jarvis doesn't have your 
notebook. 

That's — just give me a second here. The 
practice in 1990 was not to leave investigation 
reports for rumours. So you can leave an 
investigation report in regards to a rumour and 
now you have muddied the waters up should the 
investigation take a totally different course, and 
my understanding of investigation of deaths is 
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it's not a good practice, but now — now 

everything goes on the file, but back in 1990, no. 

If I'd have left an investigation report, I would 

have gotten — how do you put it — I would have 

gotten heck for doing that, basically, like, you 

know, you're putting an investigation report on a 

rumour on this — on this — on this death file. 

It's a rumour. You never even asked me if it has 

any substance or if it's going the direction that 

the investigation is going or anything like that. 

Okay. So it's just a rumour and you put no 

credence in it so — but you think Jarvis should 

have put some credence in it. 

Oh, man, we're just turning this around and 

around. 

No, I'm trying to get at — 

Yes, I — 

— what you considered at the time and that's 
relevant — 

I — 

— to this Inquiry. 

I considered that good information that needed to 
be investigated, investigated. I needed — or I 
believed that if it was my file I would have taken 
that and said well, let's — and ran with it and 
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see where it took us. 

Q All right. And it might have led to a chain of 
inquiry. That's what you've been telling us. 

A No, it might have led to a murder charge, but — 

Q Right. It might have led to a chain of inquiry 

along the lines that you're talking about. 

A Yes. 

Q That might have got us someplace. 

A Absolutely. 

Q Right. And, therefore, it might have assisted the 
investigation and ought to have been on the file. 

A Yeah, you can turn it around and put it on me if 
you want, Mr. Stevenson, but I don't accept the 
responsibility for the investigation of the death 
of Neil Stonechild. 

Q I'm only asking you to accept responsibility for 

your actions. 

A Absolutely. I didn't leave an investigation 
report and nor do I apologize for that. 

MR. WORME: I regret to interrupt my friend, 

Mr. Stevenson, but I think the witness is entitled 
to provide his answers. I know that when I've 
been a little quick in coming on with a follow-up 
question, I had my friends here to remind me of my 
duty and I -- and I certainly thank them for that. 
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but I think that this witness ought to be 

permitted to complete his answers before my friend 
moves on to his next question. That's — 

MR. STEVENSON: And I'm sorry, if I have been, I 
apologize for that. I want to give you a full 
opportunity, but by the same token I would like 
the questions that I ask answered. 

Okay. Your question that you asked, did I leave 
an investigation report to the Neil Stonechild 
file in regards to the information I was provided 
by Jake Stonechild? That's your question, is that 
correct? 

That's one of them, yes. 

All right. No, I did not. 

The question is ought to you have, as part of the 
procedure, done that? 

And I explained that in 1990 that was not the 
normal chain of events when providing information 
to assigned investigators on files. 

But we do know, and you know from looking at the 
file, there were reports of other rumours that 
Sergeant Jarvis had on the file, rumours of the 
involvement of the Ps, and that's noted in Exhibit 
P-61. You knew that? 

Yes, sir. 
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And even with knowing that, you didn't follow up? 


No, I didn't. 

No. So at the time you're looking at this file in 
1990 and early 1991, do I understand the 
knowledge you had, the report, the rumour that 
you'd gotten from Jake Stonechild, would have put 
Neil in the — a party in the north part of the 
city and last seen at a 7-11 in that area? 

That's correct. 

And that the information was that the Ps had been 
at — one of the Ps or the Ps had been at the 
party? 

Yes, sir. 

And that he was seen getting in a car and he was 
very loaded. 

Yes, sir. 

Now, when you looked at P-61, the investigation as 
it had gone to that point, is it fair to say that 
that would have been new information relative to 
what appeared on P-61? 

As — yes, that's fair to say. 

All right. Because at that point P-61 contained 
information that would have last placed Neil 
Stonechild at or near Snowberry Downs. 

Yes, that's right. 
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Okay. And at that point the information available 
on the file during the course of the investigation 
would have been that the last person to have seen 
Neil Stonechild would have been Trent Ewart. 

I believe that's the way the report goes, yeah. 
Right. And those were statements on the file that 
were received by Sergeant Jarvis. 

Yes. 

And they were what are called pure form 
statements, is that correct? 

I don't know the terminology for those type of 
statements. 

The form in which the statements were taken from 
Jason Roy and from Trent Ewart, you saw the form, 
you saw the statements there in P-61? 

Yes. 

And they're generally, if I can put it this way, a 
format of having the witness describe and write 
out in his or her own words what they know about 
the matter in question and to write out the story. 
Yeah, I think that's how they term it, a pure 
version statement. The first initial outbursts or 
the written part of a person's statement is what 
they call a pure version statement. 

Okay. And in those — and there's two statements. 
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one from Jason Roy and they're before the Inquiry, 


and one from Trent Ewart, and each of those — 
well, let's look at the Jason Roy statement. Do 
you have that in front of you? 

Yes. Yes. 

So at that time when you retrieved the file, that 
statement was on the file and attached or a part 
of the investigation? 

Yes, sir. 

Okay. And by that statement it appears to be 
saying, and if we look at the conclusion that 
Jason Roy is saying when he last saw Neil 
Stonechild, that's what it's about? 

Yes, sir. Yeah, when he last — the question from 
the statement that is overwhelmingly obviously not 
there, "Where did you last see?" 

Well, let's look at the statement. We're reading 
the statement of Jason Stonechild on page 2. 

Yes. 

And he's saying — I'm not sure where the best 
place to start is, "...but we couldn't find it 
anywhere so we got back to the last apartment and 
we were about to check it, then I must have 
stopped him and we stood there and argued for what 
I don't and he turned around and said fuckin Jay 
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and I looked around and blacked out and wake up at 


Julie Binning's." That's — 

That's the — that's my understanding of what's 
written there. 

So that's what he's written out as to what he 
knows when he last saw Neil Stonechild. 

Yes. 

And then he's asked the question, "What time about 
approximately did you see Neil Stonechild alive on 
November 24, 1990?" The answer is, "Could be 
around 11:30 p.m." 

That's right, correct, yes. 

Okay. So he's now saying where, the circumstances 
under which he saw him, and the approximate time 
at which he was seen. That's in the statement. 
Yes, sir. 

And then he asks about his condition at that time. 
"What condition was Neil in when you last saw 
him?" Answer, "Pretty drunk. Well totally out of 
it." So again now we're getting to his condition 
at the time he was last seen according to Mr. Roy, 
right? 

Right, yes. 

And that's an important thing to ascertain in the 
investigation. 
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A Yes. 

Q And then finally — well, he's asked, "Is there 
anything else you wish to tell me?" "No, that's 
all I can think of." And that's again a common 
question to put at the end of a statement, is it 
not? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And that's a good investigative technique? 

A Just by your cross-examination, sir, do you think 

that those questions sufficiently answers your 
concerns? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Unfortunately you're not able to 

question counsel. 

THE WITNESS: I'm sorry. I'm sorry, but that's 

my impression of that statement. Do you think 
that — do I think that that answers the concerns 
I would have on the death of a 17-year old? No. 

Q MR. STEVENSON: Well, in fairness, : in a pure 

version statement, you're asking the person, the 
witness, to give you a summary of what he or she 
knows, and he's described the day, he's gone 
through the day, he's talked about the events of 
the day, where they went, what they drank, what 
they did. It's all there, right? It comes to the 
end and he says I blacked out, I don't remember 
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any more. You ask what time it was, you ask if 

there's anything else to add, and if the witness 

is saying to you that's all I know, are you 

supposed to interrogate them, are you supposed to 

go further at that point? 

On a death, yes, I would go further. Where did 
you last see him? 

Well, hasn't he answered that question? 

No, exactly where did you last see him. 

Well, he's described it. He's at the apartment 
building, he comes around the corner, they argued 
and he blacked out and didn't see any more. 

And you would accept that from me if I said well, 

I blacked out when I went for an adjournment? 

Well, if you've — if you've been drinking a 40 
ounce of vodka, I might accept it. 

I'm sorry, Mr. Stevenson, I don't, I don't. 

Okay. Well, that's something the Commissioner 
will have to, of course, look at and decide 
whether or not other questions should have been 
asked and, of course, the final question which 
Jarvis asked is, "Is this a true statement?"? 
Answer, "Yes." Now, is that good investigative 
techniques, that you conclude with those series of 
questions? 
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Basic, very basic, but that's a question you ask 
at the end of a statement, yes. 

Sure. And if we looked at the statement of Trent 
Ewart which was filed, again it's a pure version 
statement where Mr. Trent Ewart is asked to write 
a statement to say what he saw, and did you know 
that at that time Trent Ewart had filed a 
disturbance complaint wanting a drunk removed from 
the apartment? 

No, I hadn't, no. 

That didn't show up on the police file? 

I think there's reference to it in a file, yes. 
Sure. And that was in P-61, was it not? 

I believe so, yes. 

In Sergeant Jarvis's report. And you've got it in 
front of you, let's have a look at it. I believe 
it's the report of November 30 at 2245 hours. 

On page 2? Is that the one? 

On page 2, yes. 

Yes. 

"On checking the calls dispatched I learned that 
Constable Hartwig had attended at this 
residence...", and this is the Neetz residence, 

"... at approximately 2356 hours and cleared at 
0017 hours on November 25 being unable to locate 
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the deceased." So that was known. You -- that 

was in the file. Sergeant Jarvis knew that. 

Okay. What is the question here? 

Well, that's what he knew at the time and then 
when you looked at this file you knew he knew 
that. 

I can't testify to what Sergeant Jarvis knew in 
regards to this file. 

In the course of the investigation I — sorry, did 
you have more to add? 

No, no. 

In the course of the investigation, I think Mr. 
Halyk asked you some questions if you knew 
anything about police involvement with Neil 
Stonechild on that night and your answer was you 
didn't know anything about police involvement. 
Yeah, direct involvement, no. 

Well, police involvement. I don't know if there 
was any — the question was direct, but certainly 
Sergeant Jarvis had included in his report 
information concerning the dispatch of Hartwig and 
Senger. 

Yes, the information, that he checked the calls, 
which would be the proper thing to do. 

Sure. And following up on that complaint, he went 
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to the apartment to interview or conducted an 

interview of Trent Ewart, the complainant in the 

circumstance, to see if that would lead him 

someplace in this inquiry. 

Are you — I'm not — 

Does it appear that's what he did? From your 
review of the file is that what he did? 

Yes, he did. 

And that's proper police work, is it? 

It's the minimum, how's that? 

Okay. He's — well, at that point the only 
information we've got about where Neil Stonechild 
was was at Snowberry Downs. So you try to find 
out who saw him at Snowberry Downs, was he there, 
what time was he there. Those are all attempts by 
Mr. Jarvis to find that information. 

I'm not sure of what — if you're commenting or 
asking me a question. 

Well, is it — does it appear — 

What's the direct question, sir? 

Well, the question is — 

Do I consider this good police work, is that — 

I'm not asking you to rate police work — 

Okay. Thank you. 

— because the Commissioner will decide on who — 
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whether it's good police work or bad police work. 
Thank you. 

My question to you is, is that a reasonable chain 
of inquiry for Sergeant Jarvis to make, given the 
complaint which is recorded on file? 

I'm not sure if you're asking my opinion or do I 
think that that's good police work? 

Well, you were asked — 

I'm sorry. 

Well, if — 

You have — you have to clearly define what you 
want from me as far as an answer in regards to 
your question because if you're asking me if this 
is good police work, no, it's not. 

Okay. So it's not good police work — 

No. 

— to try to trace down who was the complainant 
about Neil Stonechild? 

Yes, that — that's the bare minimum that you 
could do without looking totally incompetent. 

Thank you. So that one of the things you would do 
as a police officer, if you had a complaint, you 
would follow it back to see who the complainant 
was, interview the complainant and obtain the 
statement. 
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Yes, that would be a logical sequence of events. 
Right. And in that statement try to learn what 
the person can tell you about Neil Stonechild, the 
last time that person saw him alive. 

Okay, I don't — I don't mean to — to keep 
interrupting you, Mr. Stevenson, but — but what 
you're doing is you're giving me a whole lot of 
comments first and then the question which you 
want to ask is a short and simple question. Just 
ask me the question, sir. 

Well, sometimes you have to have some background - 

Yes, you do. 

— and I apologize if I'm doing more, but, quite 
frankly, in my opinion it's a fairly 
straightforward question. 

Okay. And the question is? 

If you have a complaint, would it be reasonable 
and good police work to follow up and interview 
the complainant? 

It is reasonable. It is reasonable that you would 
do that, yes. 

Right. And the reason you would do it would be 
what? Why would you do that? 

To try to learn what had happened. 
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1 

Q 

Right. And you learned that in what way? 

2 

A 

By making queries and questioning people. 

3 

Q 

And obtaining statements. 

4 

A 

Yes. 

5 

Q 

To record what the people can tell you about it. 

6 

A 

Yes. 

7 

Q 

Okay. And as an experienced police officer, would 

8 


it be then the obligation of that officer to file 

9 


a report based upon what investigations he'd 

10 


undertaken? 

11 

A 

Yes. 

12 

Q 

And to file with the Department the statements 

13 


which he had received? 

14 

A 

Yes, sir. 

15 

Q 

And that they would form part of the file to be 

16 


considered and used by other people in the 

17 


investigation? 

18 

A 

Yes, sir. 

19 

Q 

And if — what kind of shifts do you work — or 

20 


what did you work in 1990? 

21 

A 

Twelve-hour shifts. 

22 

Q 

And four on, four off? 

23 

A 

Yes, sir. 

24 

Q 

Okay. And Morality worked the same as far as you 

25 


knew? 
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Okay. But if they did, if they were leaving for 
four days off, would it be good police work to 
leave a report and perhaps say there should be 
some follow-up investigation by the day shift? 

Yes, if it was something that you actually done 
and it was relevant to the investigation, yes. 
Okay. And if we look at the same report of 
Sergeant Jarvis of November 30, the one we were 
just looking at with — 

Yes. Yes, sir. 

— with Hartwig there, do you see that? And if we 
go to page 3 at the bottom of the page, report 
prepared by Sergeant Jarvis, it says, "More 
investigation required." Do you see that in the 
report? 

Yes, sir. 

And if we go to the next page, the last paragraph. 
Sergeant Jarvis writes, "It is suggested that with 
the possibility of foul play, that this file be 
turned over to Major Crimes for immediate follow¬ 
up." 

That's what it says, yes, sir. 

And that would be a reasonable thing for an 
investigator to do in the course of his 
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investigation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Would it be reasonable for someone receiving that 
report to act on it? 

A Well, you would hope that it would be acted on, 
yes. 

Q We've talked about some of your concerns of having 
read the file over, and I don't want to belabour 
them, but part of your concern was the location 
where Neil was found. 

A Yes, sir, it was a big part of it, yes, sir. 

Q Right. And I take it that that would even be of 
less concern to you given the information you had 
that he'd been at a house party in the north end. 
Where he was found was in the north end of 
Saskatoon. Is that correct? 

A Miles from that location — or — yes, miles from 
that — the 7-11. The only one I knew was at 
Warman Road and I think Assiniboine Drive was the 
only 7-11 that I knew in the north end, but that's 
miles from Hitachi. 

Q Sure, but it's probably a two or three minute 
drive from the 7-11 out to Warman Road? 

A I have never driven it. I don't know. 

Q No, but it's not a very long drive. If you're 
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getting into a car — 

A I don't know. 

Q — you're there in minutes. 

A I don't know. 

Q You don't know that? 

A I didn't drive from the 7-11 to the Hitachi, no. 

Q Okay. And if you're — if you're in a house party 

in the north end by Adilman Drive and up in that 
area across Warman, it's not a long walk across 
the railway tracks to get where Neil was. 

A I don't know. I never went out and walked it out. 

Q Okay. As part of that concern, did you temper 

your consideration of the concern by the fact that 
the reports were that Neil was very loaded? 

A No, I didn't think that — I didn't think that 
that was that relevant, you know. We're having 
people describe a teenager drunk. Well, I know 
when I was 17 years old, if I had two beer I'd 
look like I was drunk. 

Q Sure. 

A So his level of sobriety it's to be established, I 
suppose. 

Q Sure. Well, if it was established ultimately as 
.15 — 

A Okay, I wasn't aware of that. 
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No, but I understand that's evidence before this 
Inquiry, that the toxicology would have come back 
at a reading of .15. 

Yes. 

That's a high degree of impairment. 

If that's what's — if that's the evidence in, I 
don't know. 

Sure. That's a high degree of impairment, isn't 
it, for a 16 year old, a 17-year old? 

A 17-year old? Depending on the body structure. 
I'm not going to get into the physiology of 
impairment and blood alcohol levels. 

No, and I -- 

I don't know enough about it. 

No. But nonetheless, I mean, the informant was 
saying he was very loaded. So, I mean, that would 
be a factor in the investigation because if he was 
found there and he had consumed no alcohol, had 
one shoe, and was in that position, that would be 
a very different fact than the fact he's found 
there with a reading of .15. 

Okay. And once again we're back to where we were. 
What is your question? 

Well, my question is, is the fact that he was 
reported to be very loaded a relevant factor in 
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where he might be? 

A Did I consider that a relevant factor? 

Q Yes. 

A No. No. That he was intoxicated, granted if 

that's what the blood alcohol reading in the 

pathology report indicate or toxicology report, 
then fine, it doesn't change my outlook on how he 
got to be where he was. If he wandered there 
drunk and passed out after — after wandering 
around the north end for a while, it doesn't take 
CSI or whatever, some marvellous investigator, to 
prove that, it doesn't. 

Q Okay. So at the time you were raising your 

concern about the location, you did not factor in 
the fact that he was in an intoxicated condition. 

A It didn't matter. 

Q It didn't matter to you. 

A No. 

Q Okay. 

THE COMMISSIONER: What you're saying. Constable, is 

it did not diminish your conviction or reduce your 
conviction that there should have been further 
investigation? 

THE WITNESS: That's correct, sir, yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Right. Do you expect to be much 
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2 MR. STEVENSON: I expect to be some length of time 

3 yet, sir. 

4 THE COMMISSIONER: Well, I think then that we can 

5 adjourn until 2:00. 

6 (PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 12:30 P.M. & RECONVENED AT 2:00 

7 P.M.) 
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MR. HALYK: Mr. Commissioner, with your leave, 

if I may raise an issue to — 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes. 

MR. HALYK: — clarify? As you 

know — and Mr. Commissioner hasn't ruled on the 
issue yet. I put the question to this witness and 
another witness that my instructions were — and 
then I referred to the "shadow" police. And I am 
now in the unfortunate position to having withdraw 
the question and to indicate that I have had an 
occasion at noon hour to meet with -- I guess I'd 
call it a source, and that it was inappropriate 
for me to say. Those were my instructions at the 
time I said what I said; those are not my 
instructions now, after clarification. And 
there's no suggestion at this point in time that 
there was a parallel following by the City Police. 

There may well have been some 
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investigations conducted after the task force 
investigative report was filed, but that wasn't 
the kind of implication that my question was 
suggesting. So I apologize. I've met with 
counsel and indicated to them, and expressed my 
apologies to them and I do so to the Commission. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Thank you. 

MR. HALYK: Thank you. 

Q MR. STEVENSON: Constable Louttit, this morning you 
were asked the question of whether or not you had 
seen the autopsy photographs or seen photographs, 
is that correct? 

A That's correct, yes. 

Q And your answer was that you didn't and you didn't 
believe that you would have been allowed access to 
those? 

A I — no, I didn't believe I wouldn't — would have 
been able to look at them. 

Q I take it that you did not ask permission of 
Ident. Officer Morton or anyone else in the 
department if you could see the photographs? 

A No, I didn't. 

Q Have you on any other occasions asked to see such 
photographs or reports? 

A Forensic investigations? No. No, sir. 
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And are you aware that others have been permitted 


from time to time to see photographs of scenes 
simply on request? I mean you're not removing 
anything but simply to see them within the Ident. 
office? 

Do I have personal knowledge of that? No, sir. 
Have you heard of that? 

No, it's not my practice. 

Going back to the time when you met with Mrs. 
Bignell and the family at the outset, following 
retrieval of the file, on that occasion the 
information — well did you then take to the 
Stonechild family the information as you garnered 
it from the police file that existed at that time? 
No. 

So you didn't share with the family the fact that 
a statement had been taken from Jason Roy and 
where he said what he knew about when he last saw 
Neil? 

No, sir. 

Did you take to the family the information that 
Jake had given you? Was that discussed in that 
context? 

Yes, because that was what initiated my contact 
with Mrs. Bignell. 
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Am I correct in my understanding that in relation 
to these contacts with the Stonechild family, 
other than with Jake, you did not make any notes 
in your notebooks concerning these contacts? 

No, I didn't. No, I didn't -- I did not. 

And as a police officer you are aware of why you 
carry a notebook and — 

Absolutely. 

And what's the purpose of carrying a notebook? 

To record events that are significant during my 
tour of duty, when I'm working. 

Jumping ahead a little bit, if I might, as I look 
at your notes for January 7, 1991, the meeting 
with Staff Sergeant Bolton and with Sergeant 
Jarvis I see there that there was also no notes 
made as to what was discussed at those meetings? 
That's correct, sir. 

Okay. So as Mr. Halyk might say, why do you have 
a notebook if you don't make any entries in it? 
I've already testified why I didn't make notes in 
regards to those meetings, but if you want to go 
over that ground again, I'm ready to. 

I take it in — well I'm sure you're ready to. I 
take it that the subject of the conversation that 
occurred 13 years ago, having been noted in your 
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notebook, might have been a little clearer today? 
Yes, it would have been more helpful, but I don't 
think the conversation would have took place if 
I'd cracked a notebook out and started writing. 
Well you could write it at the end of a meeting? 

I could, yes. 

You chose not to? 

For the reasons I testified to, yes. 

And yet as I understand your evidence here, this 
seems to have been a crucially significant impact 
on you and your ability to work as a policeman? 

I'm sorry. What's the question there, sir? 

Well the meeting with Jarvis and — this was a 
special meeting. It was arranged by changing your 
shift and bringing you in at a different time to 
set up a meeting, to talk about your concerns as 
they then existed on this file? 

That's correct. 

And yet you made no notes of that crucial and 
critical meeting? 

And I already testified as to why I didn't. 

And why was that after, that you didn't? 

I thought if I was going to be disciplined under 
The Police Act or any regulation that was in 
effect at the time for trying to push an 
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investigation ahead, it wouldn't be in my own 

writing and it would be in the words of the people 
that wanted to charge me or to do whatever they 
were going to do. 

Well with respect, your notebook tells that you 
had this meeting with Staff Sergeant Bolton and 
Jarvis? 

Yes. Yes, sir. 

So you had no difficulty in recording that fact? 

It was a simple, non-argumentative fact and you -- 
and if I was charged in an -- under The Police Act 
for investigating — or for interfering with an 
investigation or for insubordination or any of the 
possible acts or sections I could have been 
charged with, yes — I would say, yes, this 
meeting took place. And here is it in my 
notebook, this is the time and that it took place. 
And what occurred there you didn't record because 
you didn't — you thought that might incriminate 
you in some way? 

I don't now if incriminate would be the proper 
word, but, yes, there would -- I believed it 
would form part of a discipline hearing if I was 
charged. 

So it was your understanding then in January 1991 
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that a police officer couldn't ask questions about 


an investigation except for fear of being 
disciplined? 

I was made to feel that way, yes. 

Were you ever disciplined? 

No, and I -- I think I've testified to that too. 

I was at actually surprised that I wasn't. 

And you felt that your — it was your opinion, you 
could be disciplined for doing your job? 

Yes, in this particular circumstance, yes. 

You've highlighted matters going into the meeting 
with Sergeant Jarvis and you've listed a number of 
concerns, at least concerns as they existed on 
December 30, 1990, is that correct, in your 
notebook? 

Yes, sir. 

And it's your evidence, I understand, those were 
the same concerns which were raised with Sergeant 
Jarvis? 

Yes, sir. 

Okay. And I appreciate you have no notes of what 
his response was and you've been endeavouring to 
give us your evidence in a general way, as you 
recall it, is that fair to say? 

That's fair to say, yes, sir. 
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And do you remember when you put to Sergeant 

Jarvis the question about location of the shoe if 
he had a response to that concern? 

The exact response I can't recall. The line was 
— or the — yeah, the answer was along the line 
that what are — more informal question, what 
evidence did I have and how did I think that could 
be linked up. I recall that — thinking that, 
you're the investigator, that's, you know, it's up 
to you to get that shoe or to find that shoe. 

And about the ball cap? I did he have a 

response on it? 

Along the same lines of the shoe, you know, like 
what was he supposed to do. 

Now I take it that this was a meeting that lasted 
40 or 45 minutes? It wasn't just a quick walk in, 
list your seven points and leave? 

No. 

There must have been some detailed discussion 
about the file and the investigation? 

No, there wasn't a detailed discussion of the 
file. 

I think if there had been that I wouldn't have 
left with the concerns I left with. I would have 
been satisfied if he has said, I'm investigating 
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this. Okay, it's none of your business because 

it's a complex file. There's other forces at work 

here that you at your — in your present position 

should not and could not — or, cannot be part of. 

And if he had said that, simply put, I would have 

been satisfied. If he said, yeah, this is going 

the way — or, we're investigating this. We are 

— but there's forces at play that I can't tell 

you about and I'd ask you to not make any more 

inquiries because you can't jeopardize my 

investigation. I'd have been satisfied and 

content with that and I would have left and 

carried on with my patrol duties. 

I just want to be clear. He didn't say that to 

you? 

No, he didn't. 

No. And I don't know exactly what he did say in 
respect of each of the issues that you raised 
because they're not in your notes? 

No, they are not. 

And this was 13 years ago when it happened? 

Yes. 

In that meeting with Sergeant Jarvis did you raise 
with him what you've told this Commission about, 
the investigation would have been different had it 
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been a different person in a different 
circumstance? 

I — I implied it, but I don't believe I said it 
directly as that. It wasn't a good meeting. 
That's the best way to put it, it wasn't a good 
meeting. It started off at a certain level of 
hostility and remained that way to — through the 
entire meeting. 

Have you gone in and looked at any other files — 
investigative files in the course of your career 
that weren't your files? 

Yes, I have. 

And up to 1990 had you done that on a regular 
basis or more than once? 

Yes, several times. 

So it wasn't just this file that you went to look 
into and review? 

Some of the -- I don't want to get into specific 
incidents but one in particular, a man had been 
beaten and was on life support at the Royal 
University Hospital and I checked into the name. 

I pulled the report, found that it had been 
concluded and subsequently investigated and 
arrested three persons for beating that man into 
life support. 
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So you've done it on more than this occasion? I 
guess that's really what I want. 

That's correct, yes. 

And did you make notes of your results of those 
investigations and keep copies of those files 
also? 

No, if they went to court and they were 
successfully concluded, no — well I made notes 
obviously, but did I keep a copy of those files? 
No, they — copies of files that I've kept were 
when I nearly had to shoot a fellow when he was 
stabbing his wife when I came through the door. 

I kept that. I kept a file on a child molester 
because I was quite happy with the way that the 
investigation went. I think I kept my very first 
report that I left with the Saskatoon Police and I 
kept my very first report I left with the military 
police. 

But I guess what I was really getting at is that 
there are other files you've gone into and looked 
at because of your concerns about the 
investigation, the way it was handled? 

That's correct, yes, where there was somebody 
injured or a victim and I thought that more could 
be done, yes, I've done that. And I'll continue 
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to do that. I make no apologies for it. 

And I understand that you may not be the only 

person who had been doing that, the only officer? 

I'm sorry, say again? 

Were — are you aware of other officers doing 
similar things? 

Personally, no. If — and if they are, that's 
fine. I mean if — 

There's been considerable evidence here about your 
relationship with the First Nations community and 
your ability to relate and obtain information and 
be a valuable conduit for the Saskatoon Police 
Service, is that fair to say? 

In — it has been advantageous, yes. Yes, sir. 
Right. And I mean that's to be commended that 
they're — that you're doing that, and it's an 
important part of the police service? 

I believe it is, yes, sir. 

So did you know Jason Roy — 

Personally, no. 

— in 1990? 

No, I'm — if I had dealt with him, it was nothing 
significant as far as arresting him or anything 
like that. 

Did you run into him in the arcade or meet him on 
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the street or on patrol, — 

Not that I -- 

— encounter him, talk to him? 

Not that I recall, no. 

Okay. His name, of course, is in your notebook 
about — something about Jason Roy, one of the 
concerns to be followed up in relation to this 
investigation, is that correct? 

Yes, it was information about an attempted break 
and enter, and his name was in there, yes. 

And in connection with that -- I'm not quite clear 
as to whether you understood that to have been on 
the night of November 24-25 or some time later? 

No, I -- I don't believe it was for the night of 
the 24th and 25th. 

Do you recall if, after Neil Stonechild was found, 
you had any dealings with Jason Roy in connection 
with your professional duty? 

No, I don't recall if I've — if I arrest them 
usually I remember, but I don't recall if I dealt 
with him like as a witness or anything like that. 
Yeah. And as I see this picture — and correct me 
if I'm wrong — it appears that you certainly had 
a close relationship with the Stonechild family 
and it was a relationship built on trust, that you 
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were a friend and you were looking out for their 
interests and trying to help? 

Yes, I was concerned for the family, yes. 

And you believe that they perceived that you were 
trying to help them? 

I can't testify to what they perceived. 

In connection with dealing with the Stonechild 
family, again, did them — any one of them suggest 
to you information from Jason Roy that Jason Roy 
had about — information about police involvement? 
No, I believe you asked that earlier and no. 

Your reputation — and I appreciate it's difficult 
to answer, but your reputation as someone who can 
be approached and talked to and is understanding 
would have been generally known in the First 
Nations community in 1990-91? 

I don't know how I can testify to that, sir. I 
don't know. Was I approached a lot? Yes, I was. 
And that's probably the best way to judge it, 
isn't it, that you were approached a lot, a lot of 
people came to you, confided and gave information? 
Yes, sir. 

And in that period of time I take it that Jason 
Roy didn't come to you and confide in you any 
information about having seen Neil in the back of 
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a police car? 

No. That I would remember. 

Now shortly after your meeting with Sergeant 
Jarvis in January, 1991 this matter became a 
public matter in the sense that it was in the Star 
Phoenix. There was an article where Mrs. Bignell 
had gone to the — had been contacted, the 
StarPhoenix wrote a story on it, is that correct? 
That's correct, yes. 

Okay. And I think it's -- Exhibit P-1 is the 
story that's here. You read that story, you 
became aware of it? 

Yes, I did. 

And was it your understanding then at that time 
nothing further had been done to investigate what 
you saw as concerns in the investigation? 

That was my understanding, yes. 

And as I read the newspaper article there was some 
media relations comment from the Saskatoon Police 
Service in respect of the quality of the 
investigation? 

I'd have to review it. I can't remember what they 
said in regards to the quality of investigation. 
You're — are you referring to the last — or this 
paragraph -- I'll just start it at the words. 
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"'I don't agree, a tremendous amount of work went 
into that case,' he says, pointing to a hefty 
file. Scott says investigators pursued every 
avenue. The coroner's report said no evidence 
showed Stonechild, who was 17, was beaten before 
his death." Is that what you were — 

Yeah, generally in that area, yes. 

Okay. Yes. 

Having read that, were you -- does it now refresh 
your memory that you would have been aware of that 
at — in March of 1991? 

Aware of that particular passage in the article? 
Well generally that the Police Service was saying, 
we've done a full and complete investigation, you 
know, we did the file in a proper manner? 

Oh, yes, I was aware of that. 

Now you still, I take it, had your same concerns 
in March 1991? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you take those concerns any place else in the 
face of this now public airing of this issue? 

No, and I don't think it would have been wise to, 
because the department was taking a public stance 
on a completed investigation that they stated in 
the paper was thorough. And I'm going to go back 
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upstairs and say, "Look, boys, this is not a 

thorough investigation." I don't think that would 
have boded well for me. 

Okay. In any event, I — as I understand your 
evidence, you then did nothing, said nothing, 
until the RCMP contacted you in 2000? 

That's correct. 

And as I read the newspaper article in P-1, the 
concern of the Stonechild family, once again, is 
still gang-related activity. That there was 
concern that was what was responsible for his 
death? 

I believe so, yes. 

Now I don't remember whether in this inquiry, 
because I wasn't here, there was evidence about 
media coverage also surrounding this StarPhoenix 
story. Do you remember if there was? 

I can't speak to that, sir, I wasn't here. 

And by media I meant the television and the 
replaying of the scene and the other things? 

I made a concerted effort not to cover — or not 
to follow the inquiry in the media nor on the web 
site because I didn't want my memory to become 
convenient to the facts that were being presented 
to the Inquiry. 
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I take it that that's a concern, is it, that by 

hearing facts you get concerned that you might 

concern what your memory is with actual memory? 

Yes. Yes, sir. 

Are you aware of where Sergeant Jarvis was working 
in 1991, whether he continued in Morality or if he 
moved to some other department? 

No, I'm not aware, but I didn't follow Sergeant 
Jarvis's career after January 7th. 

I don't want to rework this area about you going 
back to looking at the file and finding an inch of 
file later on in, I think you said in your 
evidence, '92 or '93. And as I read your 
statement of anticipated evidence, it said '93 or 
'94. I'm not sure it's material, but it was 
sometime later? 

Yes, yes, sir. 

And I just want to be clear because there's talk 
about a report being filed — I'm still confused 
of whether it was intended to refer to the 
Stonechild file or are you saying it was referring 
to another file but misfiled on the Stonechild? 

I just -- I think I've testified that I didn't 
know if it had been. I assumed that it was 
because I'd heard nothing about any charges being 
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laid so I automatically assumed that it was a 

misfile. 

And I think it's clear that in this inquiry 
there's been no charges, as I understand it, and 
no suggestion of charges or prosecutions? 

That's correct. 

Yeah. Now this inquiry has come about following a 
— disclosures of certain conduct related, 
apparently to the Saskatoon Police Service and it 
broke in 2000, the investigation took place, and 
you were interviewed after that? 

Yes, I was interviewed after that. 

The — and the interview was conducted by the RCMP 
task force on one or more occasions? 

That's correct, yes,sir. 

And when you were first in contact with the RCMP, 
then, it was your understanding the information 
you had about Neil, the best information you had 
was that Jake Stonechild had told you he'd been 
seen at a — been at a party in the north end, had 
been picked up at the 7-Eleven, got in a car and 
the Ps had been at the party? 

That's correct. 

And I take it that you would have given that 
information to the task force? 
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Yes, I gave copies of my notes to — 
was Sergeant Warner. 

And one of the names, I think, that came up in the 
process was KK. I think you had raised that name, 
had you not? 

Yes. 

Yeah. Do you know if any investigation was done 
about KK by this task force? 

I do not know. 

The sense I get from the reviewing the disclosure 
from the task force looking at this case, I get 
the sense that the focus of the task force was on 
two City Police officers and the actions of the 
police department rather than on anyone else. Was 
that your understanding? 

I can't testify to the focus of the RCMP 
investigation. 

Now you had raised yesterday as a — maybe this 
morning, the potential that there could have been 
a Crime Stoppers clip or something done on 
television to — as part of the investigation? 

I would have thought that would have been an 
appropriate step in the investigation of the 
death, yes. 

In fairness, I think when the — when Neil's body 
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was found there was a fair bit of publicity around 
it in the paper, do you recall that? 

Yes. I remember seeing a clip on the news and 
something in the paper, but that's about the 
extent of it. 

And if — in March of 1991 there was again some 
publicity on this matter, and we'll have to look 
at other evidence as to whether or not there was 
TV coverage of it; you aren't aware of that? 

Yes, yes, sir. 

And since the year 2000 there's been extensive 
publicity and we read every day in the paper about 
the investigation and all of the circumstances and 
certainly with this inquiry. Has anyone come 
forward to you to offer any information as a 
result of all of this publicity — 

To me? 

— concerning matters related to Neil? 

Has a civilian come forward to me? 

Has anybody come forward on that, yes? 

No. Since 2000 the trust between the police and 
the First Nations community is — has been 
diminished. There's — we've been under a 
constant barrage for three years. 

Well — and I'm not just talking about the First 
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Nations community, I'm talking about the public 

that -- has anyone come forth to you saying, I 
have information I -- that I could have responded 
to a Crime Stoppers, I saw this, or I know this 
and — 
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A No. 

Q — I can volunteer information? 

A No, no one has. 

Q No. And in terms of your assistance — and I 

think we've covered this — your assistance that 
you could give to the task force, what you could 
offer is really what Jake Stonechild had given you 
by way of information? 

A That's correct, yes. 

MR. STEVENSON: Those are my question I have. 

Thank you very much. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other examination? No? Have you 

anything, Mr. Hesje? 

MR. HESJE: Yeah, I do have one point Mr. 

Commissioner. 

MR. HESJE, re-examining: 

Q Constable Louttit, you had provided evidence in 

cross-examination as to violence in 1990/91 and 

certain factions at play at that time, and I think 
you'd made reference to drugs and prostitution; am 
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Yes, I did. 

Can you — and based on your knowledge, 
information you received on the street at that 
time, I think you'd also indicated there was 
several homicides related to that? 

In that particular time period, yes, there was. 

Was there anything that would assist in 
identifying that type of activity? Was there a 
pattern to homicides or violence? 

That's a -- I'm sorry, that's a pretty general 
question. 

I appreciate it is. I think I have to ask it 
fairly generally. 

Do you mean investigative techniques? 

Well let's start with was there a weapon of 
choice? 

Yeah, knives — or I'm sorry, yes, knives were the 
— seemed to be the weapon of choice, baseball 
bats, mostly edged and penetrating weapons. 

Now dealing -- I take it some this violence, it 
didn't all result in homicides, it didn't all 
result in deaths? 

No, not all of it did, no. 

But it was typical that thee was knives and/or 
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bats, something of that involved in the violence 
that you received information about? 

A Edged and blunt weapons, yes. Yes, sir. 

MR. HESJE: Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Constable, I just have one 

question, and I'm sure you can assist me. In 
hearing the description of what informants provide 
I formed the impression that -- I'm sorry, were 
you going to — 

MR. GIBSON: I will have a question afterwards. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Fine. I formed the impression that 

there might be persons who indicated their 
willingness to provide a police officer with 
information on a continuing basis, and that person 
would be described as regular informant and 
somebody who would have to be checked against the 
register. But that there were other occasions 
when some person might provide information, but 
that would be an isolated instance and police 
might never have contact with that type of 
informant again? 

WITNESS; That's correct, sir. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Is that a fair statement? 

WITNESS: That's a fair statement. 

THE COMMISSIONER: So there are really two categories? 
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WITNESS: Yes, I think there's some 

definition in plainclothes, I've heard before, 
between source and informant. Informant was 
someone giving you direct information and working 
with the police. A source was someone who gave 
you information and that was it. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Okay. Mr. Gibson? I didn't mean 

to preempt your examination. 

MR. GIBSON: Quite all right. 

MR. GIBSON, examining: 

Q Constable Louttit, my name is Bruce Gibson. I act 
for the RCMP. You've mentioned a couple of times 
now that you spoke with -- I believe you refer to 
him as Jack Warner -- 

A Yes. 

Q — Corporal Jack Warner with respect to this 

investigation? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q And if I was to advise you, and I appreciate that 
you don't have total recall on what those dates 
were, but would these dates sound approximately 
correct to you, that on March 2nd of 2000 you 
spoke with Corporal Warner and in June 15th of 
2000 you spoke with Corporal Warner? Do those 
dates sound approximately correct? It was in 2000 
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It was in 2000, yes. And the March date might be 
accurate. The June one — 

And again — 

Yeah, I'm sorry, I don't recall the exact dates I 
spoke with — 

And in that discussion do you recall referencing 
some concern that had been raised to you by Jason 
with respect to the Ps, and we've heard that story 
enough times that I won't repeat it, with respect 
to a party and a vehicle and all that kind of 
information, do you recall discussing that? 

Yes. Is there a witness — or a statement that 
was transcribed from that? 

The only thing I could give you is a summary, but 
there was no transcription. I don't believe it 
was a tape-recorded interview, it was just notes 
that were taken. 

Okay, but is it transcribed, sir? 

I can provide that to you. 

Sure, if you wouldn't mind. 

Okay. 

I'd just like to make sure I've got it in the 
right context. 

No problem. I'll give you both of them, actually. 
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I'm going to have to lean over here because I only 
have the one copy with me, but — and all I'm 
trying to get at here, sir, is to what you raised 
with respect to names when you spoke with Corporal 
Warner about this. 

Yes, I recall both those conversations. 

And I'll share the microphone so that I don't have 
to keep walking back and forth and showing you 
this, but you would agree that in here you 
referenced the name T and you also referenced — I 
believe the name P was in here as well, and at no 
time did you reference the name KK, is that fair 
to say? If these are accurate, and again — 

Yes, that's correct. 

And I appreciate I have you at a bit of a 
disadvantage because we don't have a transcription 
of that, but obviously, and this is perhaps an 
unfair question, but you don't recall today that 
you may have mentioned the name KK to Jack Warner, 
and it certainly doesn't reflect that in the notes 
of that time. 

No, I don't think he had the list — the concerns 
that I had noted, I'm not sure if I'd given that 
to him. After each meeting with the RCMP or with 
the Task Force I'd, of course, go back to my 
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notebooks and search. Given the time period, 
there's considerable amount of notes and, yes, I 
searched each page until I found an entry that was 
related to this incident. 

Q And do you recall that following an interview with 
Jack Warner, that you did fax a page of your 
notebook to him? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q And that notebook was with respect to the notes 

that you took pertaining to your conversation with 
Jason Stonechild? 

A That's correct, yes, sir. 

Q And although the notes that we have available to 
us today reference the name KK on 30/12 of '90, 
that wasn't anything that you provided to Corporal 
Warner at the time then. 

A No, I don't believe I did. 

MR. GIBSON: Okay, thank you very much. 

THE COMMISSIONER: You're excused, thank you. 

Constable. 

THE WITNESS: Thank you, sir. 

JAMES EDWARD DRAPER, sworn, testifies: 

MR. HESJE, examination-in-chief: 

Q Mr. Drader, The Rules of Practice and Procedure 
established for this Inquiry provide that all 
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witnesses must be advised that they have the 
protection of section 37 of The Saskatchewan 
Evidence Act and section 5 of the Canada Evidence 
Act. These statutory provisions state that 
testimony that may tend to criminate you, tend to 
establish liability to a civil proceeding, and 
which testimony you would not be compelled to 
provide at common law, shall not be used or 
admissible in evidence against you in a criminal 
trial or other criminal proceedings against you, 
other than the prosecution for perjury in the 
giving of evidence or for the giving of 
contradictory evidence, and shall not be used or 
receivable in evidence against you in any other 
civil proceeding or any other proceeding under an 
act of the Legislature of Saskatchewan. You are 
hereby advised that such protection shall apply 
without you expressly invoking of such protection. 

Mr. Drader, you reside in B.C., I 

believe. 

Yes, I do. 

And where? 

Sorrento, just outside of the town of Sorrento. 
Right. And, Mr. Drader, I know you've been here 
for several days waiting to testify and I want to 
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thank you for your participation, and as I have 
done to you privately I will do publicly and 
apologize that we've not gotten to you when we 
thought we might. 

Mr. Drader, you're a former member 
of the Saskatoon Police Service? 

Yes, I am. 

And when did you retire? 

April 30th, 1991. 

All right. And it's my understanding you joined 
the force in May of 1965? 

May 1st, 1965, yes. 

Okay. When you retired you had attained the rank 
of staff sergeant? 

Yes, I had. 

I want to focus you on a period of time, I guess 
the last couple of years prior to your retirement, 
that is, 1990 and 1991. I guess first of all do 
you recall when you attained the rank of staff 
sergeant? 

It would be 1989, in that area, the late 80s. 

Okay. So in 1990-1991 you were a staff sergeant 
and what were your responsibilities? 

I was the operational staff sergeant and my duties 
were to read reports coming through from Central 
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Okay. There's been evidence before this Inquiry 
about an assignment known as the reader position. 
Right. 

Is that what we're talking about here? 

Yes. Yes. 

What's commonly referred to as a reader? 

Yes, the operational staff sergeant reader. 

Okay. Now, can you tell us what were the 
responsibilities of the reader? 

Not the policy and procedure, I don't recall them 
now, but basically read the reports and direct 
them to the proper divisions or to court or 
wherever they were required to go. 

And was it typical for a more senior officer, such 
as a staff sergeant, to be the reader? 

At that time it was, yes. 

Now, we have had some evidence already, and I 
don't want to revisit everything, but it's my 
understanding that an investigative report could 
be filed and typically it was done by dictating a 
report. 

Yes . 

That report would then be typed up by — 

Yes, it would be. 
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Is it Central Records who types it up? 

Yes . 

All right. And then a copy is provided to the 
reader? 

A copy of that from the Central Records would be 
provided to the reader's desk, the reader would 
read it through and send it on to the appropriate 
area. 

And was there — on a given shift could there be 
more than one reader? 

When I was there, there was the operational staff 
sergeant reader was the only reader, but we had a 
corporal in that same office that would assist, 
and he would assist me in doing -- I'm not sure of 
the reading the -- I don't even recall if he did 
any reading of the reports or just assisted in 
sorting the files because they were separated and 
delivered. 

Okay. So what you've described as the reader's 
desk then, do I understand that it was not staffed 
24 hours a day? 

The reader's desk — 

Yes . 

— was staffed 24 hours a day. 

Sorry, it was? 
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Yes, it was. 

Okay. All right, I'm sorry, so — and at that 
time you were working 12-hour shifts it's my 
understanding? 

We were, yes. 

So there would be more than one reader, but on 
alternating shifts. 

Yes, it would be — there was four platoons and 
there was four readers. 

Okay. Do you recall who were the other readers at 
that time? 

No, I don't. 

I'm going to show you a document that's been 
marked as P-61 in this proceeding. Now, that 
document, P-61, consists of a number of 
investigation reports and statements. I draw your 
attention specifically to an investigation report 
dated December 5th. It's a report submitted by 
Sergeant K, Jarvis. Do you have that in front of 
you? 

Yes, I do. 

There is in the bottom left-hand corner, it says, 
"Approved HOD." Do you know what that is? 

That's my badge number, 110 and D Platoon, "D" 
stands for the platoon I worked with. 
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Q There appears to be some — is that an initial 
beside that? The copy isn't great. 

A It appears to be, but it's not mine. 

Q Okay. But is that how you would — if you 

reviewed or read a file, that's what you would 
designate — 

A That's how I would mark it, if I was the reader I 
would mark it that way — 

Q Okay. 

A — and the time. 

Q And based on that document then can you tell us 
whether you were the reader of that report on 
December the 5th? 

A Yes, I was. 

Q And there's a time there, 1716. 

A Yes, that's in my handwriting as well. 

Q And that would indicate the time that you read the 

report? 

A Yes. 

Q Above that there is — it says, "Date of Report," 
and, "Time of Report." The date, as I already 
noted, is December 5th, 1990? 

A Yes. 

Q And the time it indicates 1630. 

A Yes. 
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I take it you didn't enter that time, 1630? 

No, that would be the person leaving the report. 
All right. And it indicates it was left by 
Sergeant K. Jarvis? 

Right. 

So looking at those times, it was left at 1630, 
according to this, and it was reviewed by you at 
1716, which is some 46 minutes later. 

Yes . 

Was that typical or was that — it seems to be a 
very quick turnaround. 

That would be quick turnaround on that particular 
report. It varied. There's times that I had 
maybe 20 or 40 files on my desk and other times I 
would have none on my desk. 

Okay. But it does — based on your notation of 17 
— or 1516, we can conclude that that report was 
in existence at 1716 on December the 5th, 1990. 

It was on my desk at that time, yes. 

All right. And I emphasize that because there 
was an issue that came up earlier as to when the 
report might have been completed. Do you know 
what the practice was in terms of time of report? 
Is that typically the time that it was dictated or 
the time that it was typed? 
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The time of the report was by the person leaving 
the report, it was dictated. That's the way I did 
it. I'm not sure if everybody did it that way or 
not. 

Okay. 

But I always filled that in at the bottom. 

All right. Now, there's — it says again on the 
first page, it says, "Accompanied by," and there's 
the word, "Morality." Is that your handwriting? 
Yes, it is. 

And what are you indicating there? 

That the file was to be returned to Morality when 
I separated it and delivered it to the different 
baskets is where I actually took them to. 

Okay. Now, when you received a report like this, 
would you actually read through the information 
contained in the report? 

I would speed read it through, just quickly to 
read through it, and my job was to read through it 
and see if it sort of made sense and passed it on 
to the department that was investigating because I 
would only see one report at a time. 

Okay. Was it your function to examine the report 
for thoroughness or whether there was things 
missed out or things that required follow-up? 
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Whose responsibility was that? 

That would have been the officer in charge of the 
section that the investigator worked out of. 

Okay. Now — and, again, it's identified, the 
investigator is Jarvis. Do you know who was the 
supervisor — 

Not at that time I don't, no. 

— at that time? Now, this report, if we -- I'm 
sorry, first of all, were your initials -- I'm 
sorry, your badge number, HOD, 110 was the badge 
number? 

110 was my badge number and the "D" after was the 
platoon I worked with. 

Right, okay. And it's on a line where it says, 
"Approved." What was your understanding of why 
you put your -- 

That I received it on my desk and that I read 
through it and passed it on. 

Okay. Now, if you look at the very end, this is a 
two-page report, the last sentence reads, 
"Concluded at this time." First of all, was that 
something that was not unusual to see on a report? 
No, it wasn't unusual at all. 

That sort of language, "Concluded at this time"? 
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And what did you understand that to mean? 

That the officer had finished his investigation at 
that time and that there probably wouldn't be any 
more follow-up unless new evidence was developed 
or something. And that's my perception of it. 
Okay, and that's all I asked. Now was it — when 
you indicate under "Approved" on this form, put 
your badge number down, is that an indication that 
you're agreeing with the statement that it's 
concluded at this time? 

No, it isn't. 

Was there any, then, review to your knowledge, and 
based on your experience on the police force, of 
the investigator's statement that it's concluded 
at this time? Did anybody review that to see 
whether they agreed that the file could be, 
indeed, concluded at this time? 

I believe it was the staff sergeant in charge of 
the section. He would have the complete file and 
be able to review it all. 

Okay. Now, you've indicated again that the 
function was then to read this and direct it 
somewhere? 

Right. 
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Looking at this particular file, can you tell us 
where you would have directed it? 

To Morality. That's why I wrote the initial — or 
wrote "Morality" on the corner, or printed it on 
the corner. 

Do you direct it simply to the Morality Unit or do 
you direct it to a person in Morality? 

I direct it to a basket in Morality and it wasn't 
even in their office, it was on the Central Record 
desk. I would take them and put them in the 
baskets belonging to Morality, Detective, Youth, 
whatever section it was going to, and then the 
sergeant or somebody would come and take them from 
there from those sections. 

Okay. But once you've put a copy in that basket, 
you're done with it? 

I'm done with it, yes. 

And it would only be speculation on your part as 
to what happened to it after that. 

Right. 

But your understanding is that the supervisor in 
that area was supposed to review it. 

The supervisor or one of the members from there 
were allowed to, probably, as well, to deal with 
it. 
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1 


Q 

by Mr. Hesje 

Okay. Now, this report is — and I should have 

2 



asked you, but you've had a chance to review that 

3 



report? 

4 


A 

Yes, I have. 

5 


Q 

You've seen it fairly recently? 

6 


A 

Yes, you showed it to me. 

7 


Q 

Yes. It's obviously dealing with the sudden death 

8 



of Neil Stonechild. The report indicates that? 

9 


A 

Yes. My apologies, it wasn't you that showed it 

10 



to me, it was your associate, Dave. 

11 


Q 

Yes, that's fine. 

12 


A 

Mr. Stack. 

13 


Q 

We're often confused. It's the similar builds, I 

14 



think. 

15 


A 

It was your office. He did it. 

16 

THE 

COMMISSIONER: I'm not sure how Mr. Stack feels 

17 



about that. 

18 

MR. 

HESJE 

: I think I'll leave that. 

19 


Q 

MR. HESJE: Mr. Drader, do you recall any of 

20 



the circumstances surrounding the death of Neil 

21 



Stonechild at that time? 

22 


A 

No, I don't. 

23 


Q 

Do you recall hearing any stories or rumours about 

24 



the death of Neil Stonechild? 

25 


A 

No, I don't. 
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Q And I take it from that you don't recall yourself 
having any involvement in that investigation, 
other than having read and indicated your badge 
number on this report? 

A Right. I read the report, obviously. I don't 
recall the report other than I can verify I did 
read it. 

MR. HESJE: 

THE WITNESS: 

THE COMMISSIONER: 

MR. PLAXTON, examining: 

Q Officer Drader, I'm Drew Plaxton. I represent the 
Association. A few questions, if I might. The 
reader responsibility, as I understand prior to 
the readers being established as a position within 
the Department you had a court prep section or 
something similar? 

A I believe so, yes. 

Q Okay. And when abouts do you recall readers being 
established, approximately, can you say? 

A In the late 80s, as I recall it. 

Q Okay. And at the time this was happening there 
was also, as I understand, some reorganization, 
some of the specialty units were being deleted 
with officers or senior personnel being taken back 


All right, thank you, Mr. Drader. 
You're welcome. 

Cross-examination? 
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into platoons. Is that what was happening 
historically? 

I believe that's correct, yes. 

Okay. And — 

I don't recall what was happening at the time with 
the Department. 

Okay. Do you recall that happening as an event, 
though, the specialty units being abolished? 

There were specialty units that had moved to 
different areas, but I don't know when that 
occurred. 

Okay. So you recall it happening — 

Yes. 

— it's just when we're not sure? 

That's right. 

Okay. I think it was about this time, if we can 
take that for the time being. For a sudden death 
you would basically have either Morality or Major 
Crime to deal with? 

Right, if Major Crime was — and I don't recall 
Major Crime at that time being in existence, but 
if it was, yes. 

Okay. And looking from the outside in, it would 
appear we first have four different platoons which 
are the same thing as shifts, aren't they. 
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basically? 

A Right, there's A, B, C and D. 

Q And each of you has a separate reader. 

A Yes. 

Q And would that apply also for Morality and Major 
Crimes, or were they on a different shift at that 
point? 

A No, they were all on the same shifts. We had four 
platoons and the readers were — the uniform 
officers did the reading. There was only four of 
us that were assigned there plus the corporal in 
an adjoining office. 

Q Okay. Now, your job you perceived as reader, if I 
understand correctly, was primarily to briefly 
peruse the information coming to you and then 
direct it to what you thought was the right place? 

A Yes. 

Q And we would have four different people doing that 
same function. 

A Yes. 

Q And when it comes to continuity from shift to 

shift, is there anything to guarantee that or it's 
just you have to handle what's on your shift, the 
next person handles what's on his or her shift? 

A That's basically the way it would happen. There 
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was the odd times there was reports that were on 
my desk when I was — concluded my duties that 
would be left for the next officer that was 
reading to finish up. But you tried not to do it, 
but it did happen if they all developed right at 
the end of the shift. 

Okay. And things, I assume, would get backed up 
from time to time, depending on what was 
happening? 

Yes, they did. 

Okay. Now, when it came to continuity, and I 
think this is one question that does keep popping 
up, is continuity of investigations or files or 
double checks on things. If you have, say, 
information that you may perceive should go to 
Morality, someone else may perceive it should go 
to Major Crime, is there any way to make sure that 
you don't have information being sent off to two 
different areas? And I'm speaking at the time, 
about 1990. 

I don't recall any regulations in regards to how 
you did it. You — I guess because that's why 
they put a senior officer in there, that they 
would be able to read the file quickly and 
determine where it come from or it would go by the 
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officer that left the report, where he was 
working. 

Okay. 

It would go back to that section. 

And we have both occurrence reports and 
investigative reports? 

Yes. 

They would come through your office? 

Yes, they would. 

Would statements come through your office as well? 
Sometimes they would, and not all the time, 
though. 

Okay. Let's take, say, the circumstance of — 
well, let's take a sudden death. As I understand, 
depending on the circumstances surrounding that 
sudden death, someone may determine, well. 

Morality should look at it or someone else may 
determine Major Crimes should look at it if there 
was suspicion of foul play. Does that sound like 
a likely scenario? 

It's a possibility, yes. 

And let's say we have two different readers on two 
shifts, one sees it and says, "Oh, that looks like 
a Morality problem." The other looks at it and 
says, "Well, that may be serious, I should send it 
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off to Major Crime." They go off to these two 
different areas. Is there any way that the force 
at that point in time track things to make sure 
that they weren't sent to these two different 
areas? 

Not that I recall, no. 

Okay. When it came to, say, a suggestion that — 
well, say an officer leaves a suggestion on a file 
saying, "I think Major Crimes should look at 
this", if that came through you as a reader, and 
let's say you missed that or it did go to Major 
Crime, is there any way that that is followed up 
on to make sure that did occur? 

That would be the officer in charge of that 
section that got the file after it went over the 
reader's desk. 

Okay. When it comes to, say, double checks at 
that point in time, and again say — like your 
notion was the senior officer in the section 
should be doing an overview. To your 
understanding was there anything that provided for 
a final check on files or investigations or, say, 
a diary system that ensured files were brought 
forward, say, for one last review? 

I believe there was a diary date or something set 
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up, but I don't recall that at all. 

Okay. Can you recall any measures within the 
force to determine, let's say, someone, an 
investigator said, "Oh, that file is closed, put 
it away", and that was the end of it? Was there 
anything that would make sure that file was 
brought forward another time for another person to 
look at just to make sure something wasn't missed 
or anything like that? 

Not that I'm aware of, it was my job. 

Okay. And you're not aware of it being anyone 
else's job? 

No, I'm not. 

Okay. What I'm sort of getting at is, and you 
correct me if I'm wrong, but it does appear to be 
that there weren't altogether too many safeguards 
to make sure information didn't get lost or maybe 
files didn't get overlooked from time to time, is 
that accurate? 

That's a tough question for me to answer. I don't 
recall. 

Okay. Maybe an easier one is, you know, you can't 
recall any final review system or anything like 
that? 

No, I don't. 
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Okay. And when it came to, say, cold files, i.e. 
unresolved matters, was there any sort of system 
that specifically tracked those files, to your 
recollection? 

Not that I'm aware of. There could have been. 
Okay. Approximately how many reports — and this, 
I'm sure, is something that would vary greatly, 
but in a shift, you, as a reader, I don't know if 
there's an average, but can you give us some sort 
of an indication as to how many reports you may 
have to go through from time to time? 

I don't recall the numbers now. The case number 
there indicates the number of files we received at 
the police station that year, and that was 97,411 
on the date that this occurrence occurred, and I 
would probably read not -- I wouldn't say a 
quarter — a portion of them because there was 
four of us reading. 

Okay. So this is in November — 

And you divide that by the number of — or days at 
work and that. There was days that we would go 
through hundreds, literally hundreds of reports. 
Okay. Just looking at your mathematics, if we 
take Mr. Stonechild's file, which was 97,000, 
that's towards the end of the year, so maybe 
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100,000 occurrences that year? 

Yes. 

Okay. And the number of pieces of paper generated 
on any one case I assume could be anywhere from 
one page to a hundred or a thousand, or whatever? 
Yes, that's right. 

And you and three other individuals would have to 
go through all of those papers in an effort to 
funnel the information in the appropriate fashion? 
I'd have to correct it, there was more than just 
the four of us. If I was on holidays there would 
be a different reader come in and fill my 
position. Those three wouldn't cover for me. 

There would be another one from my platoon that 
would come in and cover. It would be an acting 
staff sergeant or a corporal or somebody that 
would move up into my position. So there could be 
other readers as well. 

Okay. But, basically, though, we're talking four 

Yeah. 

-- four person years? 

Right. 

Which may or may not be filled by other 
individuals, but — 
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A Right. 

Q — simple math, which is all I'm capable of, 
apparently, takes us to about 25,000 — 

A Yes. 

Q — different files with any number of different 

reports on those files. Is that basically so? 

A That's correct. 

MR. PLAXTON: Okay. Thank you very much, sir. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. STEVENSON, examining 

Q Mr. Drader, I guess I can be like Mr. Halyk and 
say we've met before, I believe, haven't we? 

A Yes, we have. 

Q We've been around a long time and some of the 

younger ones I don't know, but — 

A Right. 

Q What areas or departments did you work in, Mr. 

Drader, when you were in the member force? 

A I started out in Patrol for approximately 15 years 
or so, and then I was promoted to corporal and 
went into Youth section and promoted into sergeant 
and went into Detectives. Then I worked in the 
Major Crime section for a short while, and then I 
went to GIS section. And then I was promoted to a 
staff sergeant and became staff sergeant reader. 
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So during what period of time did you work in 

Detectives? 

Eighty-one is when I was promoted to sergeant and 
it would be that time on until about '88 or '89. 

I don't recall all my areas I worked, but that was 
the main area, was GIS. 

Right. So you had many years of working as a 
detective doing investigations on suspicious 
deaths? 

No, I never worked the Morality area at all. 

Okay. So you never investigated any sudden deaths 
then either? 

I attended them, but I have never investigated 
them as an officer investigating. It was the 
Morality Section which I never worked in. 

Okay. And in 1990 did you have an understanding 
as to whether there was two departments. Morality 
and Major Crime? 

I don't recall when the sections were put back 
together. They were separated and then came back 
together again. 

Sure. As a detective and other members of the 
force, there would be judgment calls that would 
have to be made from time to time at scenes where, 
say, a deceased was found. Is that something 
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you'd be involved in? 

A Where somebody was — 

Q Found dead, let's say, that decisions had to be 
made as to what investigation you would make and 
how far you would take it? 

A Right. 

Q And the person on the scene at the time would be 

— the senior officer would then make that 
judgment call at the scene, is that correct? 

A Yes, he would. 

Q Okay. And that was your experience, if the senior 

officer was a staff sergeant from Patrol he could 

— in those days it was probably he or she could 
have requested Detectives, Morality or Major Crime 
to come out? 

A Yes. 

Q Or could have decided, "No, what I see here 

doesn't trigger that —" 

A Yes. 

Q extent of investigation." 

A Yes, he could do that. 

Q And I take it that you haven't been given a copy 

of Exhibit P-61 for the purposes of reviewing it, 
have you, or -- 
A No, I have not. 
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No. So no one has asked you to venture an opinion 


if this file had come across your desk as a 
reader, which department you would have assigned 
it to? 

No, they haven't. 

No. And I take it that you were not the person 
who made the decision to assign this occurrence 
report to Morality? 

No, I didn't. 

Okay. I take it that you've — you know Keith 
Jarvis? 

Yes, I do. 

And he was a member of the force for a number of 
years while you were on the force? 

Yes, he was. 

And did you work with him from time to time? 

I had periodic occasions to work with him in the 
patrol car more than any other area. 

Okay. And did you have occasions to see him and 
how he related to other people performing his 
duties as an officer or as sergeant? 

Periodically, yes. 

All right. And did you have any opinions on his - 
- whether he was an arrogant person or how he 
related to others? 
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A I wouldn't class him as that, no. 

Q No. Would you have classed him as being generally 
dismissive of people? 

A No. 

MR. STEVENSON: Those are the only questions I 

have, thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. ROSSMANN, examining: 

Q Mr. Drader, if a report came across your desk as 
reader and it didn't indicate which department it 
came from, you would have easy access to check 
that out by way of a computer or a file — a file 
system somehow, just by means of the file number, 
would you not? 

A By the file number I could go back into Central 

Records and get — that's where my office was, is 
right on the edge of Central Records. I didn't 
have a computer on my desk. 

Q Okay. So if you — if you didn't know where the 

file came from — or the report came from, or just 
say you couldn't remember where the officer who 
did the report was stationed, it was an easy check 
so that the report would get funnelled to the 
proper place? 

A I'd go back to the original file and it would be 
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marked on it, yes. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Okay, thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. HALYK, examining: 

Q I guess we have known each other for a long time. 

A Yes, we have, many years. 

Q Just as Ken guessed. The only difference is you 

started after me and you quit ten years before me, 
so I don't know what that says about our pension 
plans. It says something about our pension plans. 
Anyway — 

A I'm enjoying life. 

THE COMMISSIONER: He doesn't want to hear that. 

MR. HALYK: No, and I don't like hearing these 

fellows talk about the '90s as the old days. 

THE WITNESS: Because the '60s are older. 

MR. HALYK: That's not that long ago. 

Q In any event, sir, when you were the reader, you 
had the duties or opportunity to answer the Crime 
Stoppers phone, did you? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Was that part of your duties? 

A Yes, it was, on the night shift when the Crime 

Stopper people weren't there it was part of my job 
to answer the phone. 
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Okay. So that was — that was actually your job 
and if you — 

It was in my office. 

Okay. 

It rang to my office, pardon me. 

All right. And that was a regular thing for — 

Yes . 

-- for each of the readers, was it? 

Yes. 

Okay. And if you left an investigative report the 
night you were working, say you got a tip from 
Crime Stoppers, would you leave a report of what 
came through? 

We had a Crime Stoppers sheet that we would fill 
in and turn it in to the Crime Stoppers office. 

Was it a separate sheet that indicated it was a 
Crime Stoppers sheet? 

Yes, it was. 

Would there be occasions when you would do an 
investigative report? 

I don't recall ever doing one. 

Like what I'm saying is if a call came in in Crime 
Stoppers on a suspicious death case, would there 
be occasions where you'd leave, as opposed to the 
Crime Stoppers report, you'd leave an 
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investigative report, that you're aware of? 

I'm not aware of leaving an investigation report. 
If I can just recall, I believe I maybe have done 
a photocopy of the Crime Stoppers report and would 
put it to the section that maybe it was assigned 
to if I knew it was assigned to a certain file or 
department. 

So you wouldn't leave an investigative report? 

No, that wasn't my common practice. 

Okay. Well, I'm just thinking now, if you left 
yourself an investigative report, again would you, 
as the reader, approve your investigative report? 
It depends if it was typed before I got off shift 
or not. 

Okay. So you'd dictate — you would dictate a 
report and somebody else would type it? 

Yes. 

If it was an investigative report. 

If it was — well, either report. 

Okay. And then it would come back to you as the 
reader and you would approve it as the reader, 
even if it was your own report? 

I could if it happened to come back through the 
system while I was there, in the 12 hours I was 
there. 
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That wouldn't be unusual or inappropriate — 

No. 

I think maybe unusual, but not inappropriate? 

No. 

Okay. Now I'm asking all police officers this, so 
please bear with me — or almost all. Do you have 
any knowledge, either personally or through 
information received, of any persons detained by 
or in custody of Saskatoon Police being taken to a 
location other than the original place of 
detention, and not to a recognized police 
detention facility? 

No, I don't. 

Okay. And you had no knowledge of anything like 
that during your term as a Saskatoon City Police 
officer? 

That's correct. 

Now, in — and I'm including through other 
information or through other people telling you or 
talking about it, not necessarily you being 
involved personally. 

Yes, I understand your question. 

You understand the question. 

Yes. 

Okay. And other than what you've told us already 
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1 in this hearing, have you had any other 

2 involvement or do you have any other knowledge 

3 with respect to the Neil Stonechild investigation? 

4 A I have no knowledge of this investigation at all. 

5 MR. HALYK: And I know you're anxious to get 

6 back to B.C., sir. Good trip. 

7 THE WITNESS: Thank you very much. 

8 THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? Do you have 

9 anything further, Mr. Hesje? 

10 MR. HESJE: No. 

11 THE COMMISSIONER: Thank you, you're excused. 

12 WITNESS: Thank you. 

13 THE COMMISSIONER: This probably is an appropriate 

14 time for us to take a short break. 

15 (PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 3:28 P.M. & RECONVENED AT 3:48 

16 P.M.) 

17 MR. HESJE: Mr. Commissioner, the next witness 

18 is James Brooks. 

19 JAMES ALLAN BROOKS, sworn, testifies: 

20 MR. HESJE, examination-in-chief: 

21 Q Mr. Brooks, you're a former member of the 

22 Saskatoon Police Service? 

23 A Yes, I am. 

24 Q When did you retire? 

25 THE COMMISSIONER: Are you going to give the caution 
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to the witness? 

HESJE: Sorry. It's the first time today 

I've forgotten. Mr. Brooks, there's a caution I 
have to read to you. The Rules of Practice and 
Procedure established for this Inquiry provide 
that all witnesses must be advised they have the 
protection of section 37 of The Saskatchewan 
Evidence Act and section 5 of the Canada Evidence 
Act. These statutory provisions state the 
testimony that may tend to criminate you, tend to 
establish liability to a civil proceeding, and 
which testimony you would not be compelled to 
provide at common law, shall not be used or 
admissible in evidence against you in a criminal 
trial or other criminal proceedings against you, 
other than the prosecution for perjury in the 
giving of evidence or for the giving of 
contradictory evidence, and shall not be used or 
receivable in evidence against you in any other 
civil proceeding or any other proceeding under an 
act of the Legislature of Saskatchewan. You're 
hereby advised that such protection shall apply 
without you expressly invoking such protection. 

Q You had indicated that you're a former member of 
the Saskatoon Police Service and I asked you when 
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you retired? 

In the end of May, 1997. 

And what rank had you attained? 

Sergeant. 

When did you join the Saskatoon Police Service? 
December 1 st , 1969. 

And at the time you retired what were your 
assignments or what were your responsibilities? 

I was a Morality sergeant. 

And how long had you been in Morality? 

I'd been in Morality since 1990. 

Okay. And it's my understanding that it was 
around August of 1990 that you joined Morality? 
Yes, August 1 st , 1990. 

Okay. And I -- I want to be very fair to you, Mr. 
Brooks. We prepared a summary of evidence as I've 
done for other witnesses, and I provided it to 
you. We've provided a copy to you and you pointed 
out to me — and I want this on the record — that 
where it refers to the fall of 1990 joining 
Morality that, in fact, it was August 1 st of 1990. 
So I do want to note that, that you had corrected 
us on that and I didn't get a correction 
circulated to counsel. I'm not sure too much 
turns on that month or two difference, but -- 
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Now, what was — and I want to take you back to 
the period of 1990 which is shortly after you 
joined Morality, the end of 1990. What was the 
general responsibilities of the Morality Division? 
What type of crime was handled by that division? 
When I went to Morality it was my understanding 
that I'd be investigating crimes against people, 
as opposed to crimes against property and that 
would be assaults, threats, disobeying court 
orders, sudden deaths, gambling, liquor, vice. 
Those are the types of offences and complaints. 

At that time was there also a Major Crimes 
Division? 

Yes, there was. 

Did the two divisions work together? 

From time to time we would see them or send files 
to them if we thought they should go there. 

Did you have separate office space, for example, 
did you work — that you worked out of? 

Yes. 

Now, you are familiar with the term "sudden death" 
as used by the police department? 

Yes. 

And what's your understanding of "sudden death"? 
Any death that's reported to the police 
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department, and a lot of them weren't sudden, 
they'd been there for some time, but we still 
classified them as sudden deaths. 

Whose — in 1990, whose responsibility, which 
division was it to investigate sudden deaths? 

My understanding it was Morality Section was to 
investigate sudden deaths. 

Was it typical for a member of the Morality 
Division to attend the scene of a sudden death? 

If a Morality officer was available, then the 
Morality officer was, as far as I was concerned 
and my understanding, the policy was a Morality 
officer was to attend. 

So it was a function of availability, it wasn't 
this one doesn't sound important enough, or it 
wasn't a discretion that was left to the 
investigator? 

No, it was — it was availability and there was a 
number of things you might be doing — 

Yeah. 

— at the time. 

Now, Mr. Brooks, I want to try something a little 
different for this Inquiry. I'm going to try and 
get to the point. I'll show you a document marked 
as P-61. 
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MR. FOX: I won't — we won't query who 

that's directed at. 

THE COMMISSIONER: It may be a shock to the whole 

system. 

THE WITNESS: I have a copy on the desk. 

MR. HESJE: I want to assure counsel it's 

directed as much at myself as anyone else. 

Q You have in front of you P-61, I want to direct 
you to — there's a report there dated November 
30 th filed by Sergeant Jarvis. It's a number of 
pages down. 

A Okay. 

Q It's a four-page report. Have you found that? 

A I'm still looking for it. I've got the 29 th . 

Q This one here. 

A Okay. 

Q And I want to direct you to page 4 of that report. 

A Yes. 

Q It states on the top of page 4, "Sergeant Brooks 
is now off on sick leave and will be off for 
approximately the next six days." It then goes on 
to say, "Sergeant Jarvis is on a weekly leave for 
the next four days." The next paragraph states, 
"It's suggested with the possibility of foul play 
that this file be turned over to Major Crimes for 
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immediate follow up. The file is presently 
assigned to Sergeant Brooks 78." Is 78 your badge 
number? 

Yes, it was. 

Now, this report deals with the death of Neil 
Stonechild. To the best of your recollection, was 
that file ever assigned to you? 

I never got the file assigned to me. 

And there is reference to being on sick leave. Do 
you have any recollection being on sick leave 
around that time period? 

Yes, I was. 

Did you ever have any involvement in the Neil 
Stonechild investigation? 

Not that I recall. 

I take it you had known Sergeant Keith Jarvis? 

Yes. 

He — 

I've known him for some years. 

He was at that time a detective as well in 
Morality? 

Yes. 

Did you work with him from time to time? 

We were on different platoons but we worked at the 
same desk and the shifts would overlap from time 
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to time, and I'd known him from Patrol, so I had 
worked with him from time to time. 

But it wasn't typical for you to partner up on an 
investigation? 

No, not at that time. 

Was it common to -- I'm not — were the detectives 
at that point in time working — actually, it's my 
understanding they were working 12-hour shifts in 
1990. 

Yes. 

If there was an ongoing investigation was it 
common to transfer it to the detective on the 
other shift for -- so that they would carry on 
with the — with the matter? 

It wasn't common. I don't recall it being done. 

So typically it would wait till the investigating 
officer got back on his next shift. 

That's right. 

And what about when there was — the 12-hour 
shifts, as I understand it, involved a four-day- 
off, four-day — sorry, four-day-on-four-day-off 
rotation. 

Right. 

And would that apply when the four days off would 
start as well that typically it would — the file 
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would wait until the investigator came back? 

It — it would typically wait if it wasn't a 
serious file. I have known in the past when I was 
working in Youth for officers to change their days 
and actually continue on with the file. 

But it wasn't transferred to a different officer. 
No. 

The officer would make arrangements to continue 
on. 

That's right. 

So in your experience it wasn't common, in fact, 
you don't recall it happening where the file was 
actually transferred to somebody else so that it 
could be continued in the next shift? 

No, I don't recall that. 

Now, this inquiry has heard testimony from Jason 
Roy indicating that he attended at the police 
station sometime in 1991 and spoke with one or 
more investigators. Do you have any recollection 
of speaking with a Jason Roy in 1991? 

I have no recollection of speaking to Jason Roy. 
And I think we've already touched on it, but do 
you have any recollection of — of speaking to 
anybody about the Neil Stonechild death? 

No, I have no recollection of — of talking to 
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anybody in an investigative manner. 

And I should have qualified it, anybody in terms 
of a potential witness or informant, somebody with 
knowledge of the circumstances. 

No, I didn't. 

Do you have any recollections of discussing it 
with other investigators? 

I don't have any actual recollection of discussing 
it with other investigators but I would — I would 
suppose that -- I mean, other investigators and 
myself would go for coffee from time to time and 
files came up, I'm investigating this, you're 
investigating that, what do you think? But I 
don't have any actual recollection of that file, 
although it may have been at a coffee. Who knows? 
Do you recall being interviewed by the RCMP, one 
Sergeant Lyons at your home in Christopher Lake — 
Yes. 

— in 2000? 

I believe it was 2000. He was there twice. 

Okay. You spoke with him twice. 

Yes. 

Now, I want to show you — and this is document 
375 for counsel -- it's a summary, I want to 
acknowledge, it's not a statement or a transcript. 
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it's a summary that presumably Sergeant Lyons 
prepared of that meeting with you. Have you 
reviewed that previously? 


A No. 

Q Take a moment, 
PLAXTON: 

STACK: 

HESJE: 

PLAXTON: 


please, and look through it. 

I'm sorry, the number again? 

I believe it's at page 375. 

Page 375. 

We — we don't have pages in our 


versions. 


Q MR. HESJE: First of all, it interview — 

sorry, it purports to be a summary of a meeting 
with yourself and Colleen Brooks. I take it 
that's your wife? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q And I understand she's also a former member — 

A Yes, she is. 

Q — of the Saskatoon Police Service. 

A Yes. 

Q There's a comment that I wanted to ask you about 
in this. Again, this is not a transcript, it's 
Sergeant Lyons' summary, but there's a note there. 
It says, "Someone like Jason Roy would not have 
had a lot of credibility." Do you recall if you 
made a statement like that to Sergeant Lyons? 
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I — I could have if we were just — if we were 
talking about young people and drinking, and the 
name is brought up and there's a street person and 
if he'd asked me, "Would this person have had 
credibility with you?" and I'd probably say no. 

And — 

But the actual saying it I don't recall. I mean 
it was a short interview on my deck. 

Fair enough, and I guess I just want to ask if you 
can elaborate at all why you would say he would 
not have a lot of credibility. Was it age? 

Well, age for one, and people who, you know, and I 
don't know the man Jason Roy, but it must have 
been indicated he was a type of street person, 
young person, drank, that kind of thing, and I 
don't lend much credibility to those types of 
people. 

So is it — if somebody — the type you've 
described, and I guess I should ask, did you know 
Jason Roy or do you know him? 

No. No, I don't. 

But somebody that you described, a young offender 
in trouble with the law, drinking problem 
potentially, if they show up at the police station 
with information, is it unlikely that they're 
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going to get much -- be taken very serious? Is it 
likely that they'll be taken serious, I should 
say? 

Well, there wouldn't be a lot of credibility. The 
statement would still be taken but you'd check it 
out. I mean, you'd have to get some sort of other 
evidence to back up what the person was saying. I 
mean, I just wouldn't take it at face value, I 
would be very careful when it came to that kind of 
thing. 

Okay. Now, you worked for a period of time as 
well as a patrol sergeant? 

Yes, I did. 

What years would that have been approximately? 

1988 or -- I think it was 1988. I have my 
employee profile if I -- I can check. 

I don't think too much turns on the precise date, 
that's fine. 

I think it was about 1988. 

Some other counsel may disagree with me and ask 
you to check the date. But in your experience as 
a patrol sergeant did you ever attend any sudden 
death scenes? 

I was a patrol sergeant for approximately a year, 

I believe, and I don't recall a sudden death that 
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I attended at that time. There was lots in 
Morality but I don't recall one as a patrol 
sergeant. 

Okay. You attended other, and maybe I shouldn't 
say other. You attended crime scenes though as a 
patrol sergeant? 

Yes. 

And what — just generally, what was the function 
of the patrol sergeant at the crime scene, at a 
crime scene? 

Well, it was to assist the constables at the crime 
scene. It was usually a constable would be 
dispatched to the scene and if that constable 
needed assistance or if I'd heard it on the radio 
and felt that this was serious enough that maybe I 
should just be there to see that everything was 
done the way I thought it should be done, then I 
would go. There were a number of disturbances 
that I attended and a number of crimes. 

Was it the patrol sergeant's function to call in 
assistance such as investigators? 

If the patrol sergeant felt, or if I felt in this 
case that somebody like Morality or Major Crimes 
or Identification should be called, I would 
probably first talk to the constable and say. 
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look, I think that this is what should be done. 

And hopefully they say, yeah, Sarg, that's what 
should be done, and if it was really out of line 
and they didn't want to, then I would overrule 
them and say yes, we have to call them. I don't 
recall doing that at any time because the 
constables I worked with were — were very good. 

MR. HESJE: Mr. Brooks, I'd like to mark that 

document that you've referred to, the summary of 
your — and I thank you. I don't have any further 
questions for you. 

EXHIBIT P-66: SUMMARY OF RCMP INTERVIEW WITH MR. BROOKS 

THE COMMISSIONER: Cross-examination? 

MR. PLAXTON, examining: 

Q Mr. Brooks, I'm Drew Plaxton. I act on behalf of 
the police association. Just a couple of quick 
questions, if I can. When you were working in 
Morality around 1990 is the point we're speaking 
of, would it be fair to say that things were very 
busy in that section? 

A As I recall, they were. 

Q Okay. And you had — we've heard of the 12-hour 
shift, it was four-on, four-off. If you were 
actively investigating something at the end of 
your shift, I think you mentioned there wasn't a 
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formal method of passing it to another member if 
you were unable to attend to it after that, would 
members book overtime if they had to extend into 
the fifth, sixth or seventh day, or how did that 
work? 

Well, there was a process and it was — and it was 
later in Morality that I recall more. In 1990 I 
was brand new in the section and it was pretty 
exciting, I must say. But my understanding that 
-- from other sections and Youth especially, that 
officers could request to change their days so 
that they could continue on with an investigation, 
and I know of officers who have gone and spent 
overtime, and not in Morality but in Youth I knew 
of an officer that I worked with that actually 
would change his days. 

And overtime, was that discouraged at that point 
in time? 

Pardon? 

Was overtime discouraged as being an expensive 
measure amongst the ranks? 

I — I don't recall that it was excessive or — or 
discouraged. If it was necessary, it was done. 
Okay. Looking at the documents we have, it 
appears that there may have been a request that 
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the file be transferred to you or something 
similar. You were on sick leave or something, you 
were away from the work place, that we know. 

Yes. 

Was there any measures or systems in place to 
ensure that files were reviewed in a timely 
fashion to make sure that say a hand-off, you 
know, that was missed would be picked up or 
anything like that, or do we just hope that, 
indeed, things work like they were supposed to? 
Well, the way it worked in Morality is that the 
occurrence would come in, a complaint would come 
in, it would come through the reader, come to the 
morality staff sergeant, the staff sergeant at 
that time had books and would assign the 
occurrences to officers and try to equal out — 
M'hm. 

— the number of occurrences to each officer over 
the — the shifts. Now, for whatever reason, 
sometimes, you know, an officer would get more 
than another officer, more files, or it may have 
been that, you know, a staff sergeant would forget 
that a person was off duty or on weekly leave and 
assign a file, and when it came through it would 
be sitting there when you got to work and you'd 
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say well, this was three days ago, how come it 
wasn't assigned to somebody else? Well, gee, I 
didn't realize you were off, something like that. 
It might happen. 

Q That sort of thing did happen. 

A It did — it did happen. It wasn't often, the 

staff sergeants were very good, but there was a 
lot of files. 

Q Okay. And I'm just reading between the lines — 

A M' hm. 

Q — and what we've got here is sort of a partial 
file. 

A Right. 

Q And it seems that it could well be that the file 
was supposed to be handed to yourself, you were 
away on sick leave, and somehow it didn't get 
picked up by the system. Does that sound like 
something that could have occurred? 

A That could easily have happened. 

MR. PLAXTON: Okay. Thank you, sir. 

MR. ROSSMANN, examining: 

Q Sudden death files would not be assigned through 

the reader normally, would they not — would they? 

A No, they were assigned through the staff sergeant. 

Q So a constable on a scene or a patrol sergeant on 
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a scene would come across a sudden death or be 

sent to a sudden death, generally call into 
Communications, and what would happen from there, 
if you know? 

And — and it has happened that Communications 
would phone down to Morality office and if there 
was a morality officer in the office, if one 
wasn't out doing an investigation or whatever, 
otherwise occupied, and answered the phone. 
Communications would say we have a sudden death, 
would you attend? And it was a nice way. Would 
you attend is a nice way of saying — 

Please attend. 

Please get out that car and get out there. 

What if there was no one in the office, would they 
-- would someone get called in from — 

They — 

— another investigation off the street? 

They would get on the radio, is there morality 
officer on the air, and if there was and they 
answered, would you go to wherever, and they'd be 
dispatched to that call. 

So there was kind of an arrangement for coverage 
or — or some looking around would be done to find 
someone who was available to go? 
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A Yes. 

Q Is that it? 

A And I — it was my experience that they would 

start in the office and then get on the phone and 
— or on the radio, and we also carried pagers and 
they would also page us. 

Q But did you not carry a portable two-way radio 

like the uniform patrol people do? 

A We did, we carried radios in the cars but we also 
had pagers because sometimes you weren't — you 
didn't have your radio with you, you may have been 
interviewing a complainant or you'd be taking a 
statement and sitting in the interview room, and 
you wouldn't have your radio blaring sitting right 
here. 

Q Right. 

A And of course there's no phone so what would 

happen is if your buzzer or your pager would go 
off and you'd go okay and you'd get to the — 
phone back to Communications as soon as possible. 

Q Back then what kind of shift did the Morality 
people work? It was you said four -- four-on, 
four-off? Were those four straight days or four 
nights or what were they? 

A It's — it varied. At first — now, because it 
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varied so much going back to 1990 when I first 

started, I believe we had two — two shifts, and 
I'm going straight from memory now, I think it was 
7:00 to 7:00, that's 7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m., and 
11:00 to 11:00, but I have worked all over the 
clock. And a lot of times it was, especially in 
Vice, when I was in Vice I would work 3:00 to 
3:00, 3:00 in the afternoon to 3:00 in the 
morning. I never did come in before 7:00, I'm not 
much of a morning person. 

M' hm. 

But I -- I'd come in for 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 
and just work the 12 hours. As long as we had the 
permission and the staff sergeant knew we were 
doing that and there was a good reason for it, not 
just something that you wanted to — oh, I want to 
get away early today, but if there was a good 
investigative reason there was no problem. 

What about weekends where — were they covered 
just on the four-day rotation? 

Originally, yes, they were. Towards the end in 
1997 I worked straight -- I worked 12 hours but I 
didn't work weekends. We worked — there was — 
we worked Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, I 
believe, and I don't — 
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And somebody else would work Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday, Friday? Is that how it worked? 

Yeah, there was — it was found — and again, this 
is my recollection. The weekends for investigat¬ 
ing were really hard because there was very few 
people around and we found that we could do better 
by working evenings and during the week when 
people we'd catch at home. 

So on weekends are you saying there would be no 
one there? 

Sometimes there'd be no one there. 

And what would happen if a sudden death came up on 
a weekend? 

Then the sergeant, I suppose, patrol sergeant 
would handle it. 

What about your -- the Morality Unit also did 
sexual assaults and what not. If a sexual assault 
occurred on the weekend would they not call in a 
morality officer? 

If it was deemed necessary, it was up to the — 
no, the staff sergeant didn't work — our staff 
sergeants didn't work the weekend and there was a 
staff sergeant in Patrol and they would usually 
get the information and they could call out an 
officer, a morality officer, if they felt, and 
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that was a staff sergeant usually in conjunction 
with the shift inspector. If they felt it was 
necessary, they could authorize a call out, yes. 

Q And were you called out on weekends from time to 
time? 

A I don't recall being called out on a weekend. 

Q Okay. How many morality — or how many sergeants 

or persons in addition to the staff sergeant were 
there in Morality as of 1990? 

A My recollection, the best recollection I have is 
eight. 

Q Did that change over the years to the best of your 
recollection? 

A To the best of my recollection we may have gone to 
ten, but I don't recall. If I had to sit down and 
name them all, I'd have a hard time. 

MR. ROSSMANN: Good enough. Thank you. 

MR. WATSON, examining: 

Q Mr. Brooks, my name is Jay Watson and I act for 
Officer Senger. Now, the only reason I can 
imagine that this document, your interview 
summary, has been made an exhibit is with respect 
to your statement about Jason Roy. So I think in 
fairness I want to ask you a bit more about that. 
Now, you said something to the effect of he might 
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not have been given much credibility. What was 
the tenor or what was the focus of your — of the 
comments from the RCMP about your knowledge about 
this matter? 

My recollection in this area is really not good, 
but it wouldn't — it would have been Ken Lyons 
who brought up the name, and then we would have 
probably discussed the possible type of person he 
was because I didn't know Jason Roy at all, and 
then he would have asked me -- he must have asked 
me would you have given any credibility to this 
type of person, and I probably would have said no 
without -- I wouldn't have given him credibility, 

I would have still done the — taken a statement, 
but I would have had something — have to have 
something to back it up. I just wouldn't take him 
at face value. 

Was it — was it brought up in the context of an 
investigation against a police officer — 

I don't recall. 

— or a complaint about a police officer? 

I don't recall. 

Now, if you received a complaint from someone 
described however Jason Roy was described, would 
you nonetheless take it seriously and have it 
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investigated? 

A Definitely. 

Q And, in fact, all complaints about police 

officers, if you ever received any, would you 
investigate them if they were brought to you? 

A If they were complaints against police? 

Q Yes. 

A Yes, the policy was to take the statement, take 

the complaint and forward it through to Internal 
Investigations and I would have had no problem in 
doing that. 

Q And did you do that — would you do that whether 
or not you personally believed the complaint or 
not? 

A Oh, it had nothing to do with believing it. It 
was that the complaint was there. If it was 
there, it was done, and it didn't matter what I 
believed about the person. 

Q And it wouldn't matter whether you had any faith 
in their credibility. 

A None. No, I mean, I could have thought he was the 
worst scum of the earth and it didn't matter to 
me, it still went through. 

MR. WATSON: All right. Thank you, sir. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 
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STEVENSON, examining: 

Q Mr. Brooks, I'm Ken Stevenson, I represent Keith 

Jarvis. I have a few questions for you and I want 
to help to understand the allocation of work and 
responsibilities between the Major Crimes Unit and 
Morality in 1990. If a matter was a suspicious 
death, who typically would be responsible for the 
investigation of that matter? 

A Originally when I went to Morality if there was a 
death, suspicious or not, and you wouldn't know 
until you got to the scene whether it was 
suspicious, there would be an officer dispatched, 
possibly the patrol sergeant would go. Morality 
would be notified because there was a sudden death 
and that's — that's a person thing for Morality 
to do. Morality would look at it and then 
Morality would say okay, now, just a minute, is 
this a suicide, old age death, died in their bed? 
Because police were called to all deaths that were 
outside of hospitals. What kind of a death was 
this? Now, if it was evidently, you know, or 
appeared to be a homicide, then Major Crimes would 
be notified and they'd be asked to attend, and 
again there was -- I -- my recollection is in 1990 
there was only two Major Crimes officers and it 
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was very hard to get them, they were very busy. 

So you'd take as much information as you could 
get, start the investigation, and get together 
with the Major Crimes. I didn't have to 
personally do that, but I did send from time to 
time files to be looked at by them. 

Q So if you have what is categorized as a sudden 

death and assigned as such to a Morality officer 
who wasn't called to be an investigator on scene, 
what is your understanding of the nature of the 
investigation that that officer is to undertake of 
that sudden death? 

A That's the — excuse me, that's the Morality 

officer? 

Q Yes. 

A Mr. Commissioner, I have an example and it just 

came to me, and it would — it's an example of an 
investigation that I did on a suspicious death, 
and if I could relate it? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Yes, I'd suggest you simply use 

the word — the name "X" or something like that. 

THE WITNESS: And I don't recall the name, but I 

do recall the occurrence because it was one I was 
personally very proud of on my part. And it was a 
sudden death where a man had fallen down a dry 
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well or had been pushed down a dry well. He was a 
safety expert and it was a dry well sump at a 
dump, and he had gone out to the site to look see 
if there was any water in the well. He took no 
protective clothing at all. He would never ever 
have gone down this well ever without protective 
clothing because he was a safety expert. 

I got to the scene later because I 
was called and he had smooth-soled shoes on and he 
had been lying, I saw the pictures later and I 
looked at the pictures, at the bottom of the well, 
and he had died, I believe it was from methane, no 
oxygen, he had suffocated. He had passed out. 
There was a large bump on the back of his head and 
underneath his armpits were both scraped right up. 
The opening to the dry well was about 30 inches 
and there was a ladder, a steel ladder going down 
in. Now, when I saw it I — and the family said 
he would never ever ever have gone out there 
without safety equipment, because he was a safety 
expert, and he would never -- and there was — and 
he just wouldn't do it. 

And so I took those statements and 
there was also some indication that there was some 
rivalry within his office which added a whole 
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bunch to it. So now is this Major Crime or is 

this mine? So I thought well, I'm going to take 
it a little bit further look at it. And I had one 
of the best Identification officers working on it, 
in my opinion, and I was able to see the pictures 
and discuss it with her, and when I started 
looking at it and looking at it further — and to 
get to the point, and I don't want to take up too 
much time — but underneath him, and the pictures 
showed it and it was very clear, were a set of 
glasses. And I asked the family about the glasses 
and they were his, but he was also wearing a pair 
— a set of glasses when he fell down the hole or 
was pushed. 

And through investigation, a long 
investigation, I found out that — or it appeared, 
and I'm 100 percent sure it happened, that he 
leaned over to look in to see if there was water, 
his glasses fell off. It's only ten seconds down 
the — to get it. So he put his other glasses on 
and when he went down his soft — or his smooth- 
soled shoes slipped, he slipped on the ladder, his 
arms went up, scrapes on both arms, hit his — the 
back of his head, knocked him unconscious, he fell 
down and suffocated. 
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And it's because of the glasses and 

the pictures and the work from Ident and the 
statements that were taken, and because it just 
was one of those things that had to be done that 
it didn't — it was — it was an accident, and the 
family finally, I believe, and I hope, accepted 
that. And I was -- I was quite happy that it was 
concluded that way because I was 100 percent sure 
that's what happened. And at the beginning it may 
have been something else, but through 
investigation that's what I found. 

So that's how an investigation — 
that's how I handled the investigations, 
interviews, going and looking at the pictures, 
talking to the Identification officers, talking to 
the people involved, that kind of thing, and then 
coming to a conclusion, and then if it was a 
conclusion that I didn't like, then I would get 
Major Crimes involved. 

So if you have a circumstance where such as this 
one, and you know some of the background where 
Neil Stonechild was found between 57 th , 58 th 
Streets, in the north industrial area of 
Saskatoon, you're familiar with that — 

Yes. 
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-- from at least media reports or whatever? And 
if that type of file, a freezing death file is 
assigned, what is the expectation of the morality 
officer in terms of that file? 

Well, the same in any sudden death like the one 
I've described, you start talking to people. You 
would probably go — you may go to the autopsy 
when the body was thawed. Personally, I had 
problems with autopsies, I didn't like them at 
all. I did go to them. You might go to the 
autopsy, you might look at the body, take whatever 
notes, really take a look at the pictures, talk to 
the Identification Section, what pictures did they 
take, and if you were there ask them to take 
whatever pictures you as the investigator wanted, 
and I know that there was constables, young 
constables who were at the scenes from time to 
time who were intimidated by older Identification 
officers, I mean they were experts, but still it 
was the officer at the scene whose choice it was 
to say, "I want a picture of this" or "I want a 
picture of that", and a lot of times I know that 
Identification would say, "Well, I know what I'm 
doing." But it was still — sometimes it worked, 
sometimes it didn't, that you could get what you 
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wanted. But I know that as I, say, matured and 

got older and had more experience on the police 

department, I didn't have as much problem with the 

Identification Section, in that they would do — 

or if I asked them to do certain things they would 

do them, but it was the officer at the scene who 

was responsible for that. 

Sure. So it's the officer at the scene who sets 
the tone of the investigation. 

Oh, definitely. I mean, for example, in this 
occurrence where the person fell down the well, I 
wasn't at -- I was there later, and if it hadn't 
been for the good initial note taking, 
identification work, that kind of thing at the 
scene, it wouldn't have — it wouldn't have worked 
out. So it's my belief that the initial officer 
at the scene has to dot all the I Vs, cross all the 
T's and then it makes it a whole lot easier for 
the investigating officer. 

Okay. And in this particular case are you aware 
that there was no investigating officer called to 
the scene where Neil Stonechild was found, at 
least none attended? 

Yeah, I'm -- I'm aware from hearsay, I'm aware 
that there was no investigating or Morality 
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officer, no. 

Q Okay. And that in itself would be somewhat 
unusual, is that what your evidence is? 

A Well, it's — it wasn't — it wouldn't be unusual 
-- I'm not sure how to put it. If a Morality 
officer was available, I'm sure 

Q So it's the officer at the scene who sets the tone 
of the investigation? 

A Oh, definitely. I mean, for example in this 

occurrence where the person fell down the well, I 
wasn't at -- I was there later. And if it hadn't 
been for the good, initial note-taking. 
Identification work, that kind of thing at the 
scene, it wouldn't have — it wouldn't have 
happened. So it's my belief that the initial 
officer at the scene has to dot all the I's, cross 
all the T's, and then — then it makes it a whole 
lot easier for the investigating officer. 

Q And in this particular case are you aware that 

there was no investigating officer called to the 
scene where Neil Stonechild was found? 

A Yeah, I'm aware — 

Q At least none attended? 

A -- from hearsay. I'm aware there was no 
investigating or Morality Officer. 
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And that, in itself, would be somewhat unusual, is 


that what your evidence is? 

Well, it's — it wasn't — it wouldn't be unusual 
-- I'm not sure how to put it. If a Morality 
Officer was available, I'm sure, and speaking from 
experience with other Morality Officers who were 
working at that time with me, that they would go. 
There was not one of them that I knew of that 
wouldn't go just because he didn't want to. 

So probably unavailability would account for it? 
Yes. 

Have you personally investigated any freezing 
deaths? 

I can't recall one. 

Now you did refer to the fact that Morality was 
very busy in 1990, you all had a heavy plateful of 
cases? 

Yes. 

And were you involved in any of the investigations 
— were you assigned break and enters, residential 
break and enters? 

No. 

Do you remember who was assigned those files in 
that period of time? 

That would be GIS, I believe. It was next — just 
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next door, the Detectives. We were actually 
referred to as Morality Officers. People who 
investigate break-ins are Detectives. And that's 
the distinction I made; in other words they were 
General Investigative Section. 

Q How many files would you have open or be carrying 
typically during that period of time? 

A It varied from day to day and week to week, but at 
the end of my tenure in Morality, when I retired, 

I had had assigned to me, in seven years, over 
3,000 files. 

STEVENSON: Can you help me, Mr. Plaxton, how 

many is that per year? 

PLAXTON: Mr. Halyk actually is in charge of 

that matter. 

STEVENSON: Okay. 

PLAXTON: Give or take — 

Q MR. STEVENSON: So by my math it's four hundred and 
plus files a year. 

A And we worked, I believe, 160 days, I think. And 
so — 

Q Worked half-time, plus you had holidays — 

A — so you were — that's right, and you had time 

off, and you were working half-time, and so it was 
two — two to three. And they ran the gamut from 
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harassing phone calls right, oh, to sudden deaths, 
to anything else that had to do with Morality. 

And I just want to back up for a second, I 
apologize. If a Morality Officer or Major Crimes 
was unavailable to attend a scene such as this 
one, who then would be responsible for directing 
the investigation and what should occur at the 
scene, to preserve it, to gather evidence? 

It would -- I would believe it would be the Patrol 
Sergeant, but there were many constables who were 
very capable of doing that. But, I believe it was 
— that there was, or had to be a Sergeant at the 
scene. There needed to be — especially in sudden 
deaths you had Coroner to call, you got 
Identification to call, preserve the scene. There 
was a lot of things to do, so it was nice, even if 
you knew what you were doing, to have the Patrol 
Sergeant and anybody else you could get. 

Did you work with Keith Jarvis? 

I worked — there was an overlap in Morality, and 
I believe in Patrol, that when we worked in patrol 
cars, in uniform, at some point I must have 
because we were on the same platoon. I can't 
recall any specific day or shift that I did, but 
there was overlap because we work at the same 
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desk, and the desks were back to back and you'd be 
looking up and looking at this — looking at the 
other person. 

So you would deal with him on a regular basis — 
Yes. 

— in the course of your police duties? 

Yes. 

And when you were in Morality you would have dealt 
with him and been aware of how he handled files 
and interacted with other police officers? 

Yes. 

And would you — how would you categorize him? I 
mean, what was he like? How did he perform his 
police duties and relate to others? 

I had -- I had no — I had no complaint with the 
way Keith Jarvis handled himself in Morality. I 
would have, and this applied to all Morality 
Officers that I worked with and in the office 
with, I'd gone to any complaint, or I'd done 
investigation with any one of them. And Keith was 
no exception there. He was outgoing. Most of the 
time he was cheerful, which was nice in the 
office. Everybody has their bad days but he was, 
from my recollection, he was easy to get along 
with. 
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Q Was he arrogant? 

A Not that I recall. I'm sure that given the right 
circumstances we all can be a little testy from 
time to time, and he probably was, and I may have 
even had a run-in with him from time to time, but 
it didn't last if there was. 

Q Did you see him in dealing with other officers as 
being dismissive of them and what they were 
raising as issues? 

A I don't recall him being that way. Again, I 

didn't see him all the time. Maybe he was on his 
best behaviour when he was with me, but I didn't 
have a problem with him at all. 

Q But you would see him interacting with other 

people, in addition to acting to you? 

A Oh, yes, he — yeah, and with those I saw, he was 
-- he seemed to be okay to me. 

Q If we look at Exhibit P-61, and I don't know if 
you have a copy of it there in front of you. I 
think you were directed to the statement, or the 
report filed by Keith Jarvis November 30? 

A Yes. 

Q And that's a four-page report, and I think you 

were asked about, by Mr. Hesje, at the last page, 
some questions about referred to "Sergeant Brooks 
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is now off on sick leave, off for approximately 

the next six days; Sergeant Jarvis on a weekly 
leave for the next four days." And you were on a 
leave for some reason during that period of time? 
Yes, I was. 

And the next line says, "It is suggested that the 
— that with the possibility of foul play that 
this file be turned over to Major Crimes for 
immediate follow-up." Is that a type of report 
that would be left by Morality if they felt the 
file should be followed up by someone else? 

Yes. If he was, and obviously he was, going on 
leave, or the four days off, then he had to have 
some way of -- or if I had left the report I would 
have had some way of communicating to the reader, 
or to the Staff Sergeant in Morality that I wanted 
this file to go to Major Crimes because I thought 
it was serious enough to do that. 

Okay. 

Now — and I would have left the same sentence. 

And if you leave that, what would you normally 
expect would then happen to the file? 

It would go to Major Crime. Now, it would go to 
Major Crime but it might come straight back, but 
it would go. 
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Q And the Major Crimes would then take it to the 

Staff Sergeant in charge of that area, or to the 
Staff Sergeant in charge of Morality? 

A Yeah, they would — it would go to them, into 
their "in" basket. They would look at it, and 
look at it and say, well, really, "Share it, or 
should we — or should we have a Morality Officer, 
another Morality Officer put more work into this 
before we get it back? Is it really what it seems 
to be, or is it not?" I mean they could do what 
they wanted with it. 

For example, they could investigate 
it and say, "Yes, we're going to take this; this 
looks really suspicious so we're going to 
investigate it," or, "Let's send it back to 
Morality for a second look." Or they can do — 
they had a number of options, I'm sure. 

MR. STEVENSON: Thank you very much. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. WORME, examining: 

Q Maybe just briefly. My name is Donald Worme. I 

represent the Stonechild family, Mr. Brooks. Just 
referring back to that document you have in front 
of you, P-61. 

A Yes. 
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And again to the same provisions that my learned 
friend Mr. Stevenson referred you to. I'm just 
wondering who would have the authority to assign 
it to you, if in fact it was so assigned? 

Certainly it is indicated it is. It says pretty 
clearly that the file is presently assigned to 
Sergeant Brooks, 78. 

That's right. Now, I had, on occasion, worked as 
an Acting Staff Sergeant in Morality, and from my 
knowledge of that position, every morning when you 
came to work there'd be a stack of files come in 
overnight or whenever. And you look at them and 
say, okay, who am I going to assign them to? Now, 
we're going to try and spread this over the 
officers that I have, and some are working today 
and they're going to get the ones that are 
important, or what I think is important, or should 
be done right away. And the ones that can wait, 
or are not quite as important are going to go to 
ones, officers who are working the afternoon 
shift, or maybe tomorrow, whenever it happens to 
be. 

Now, the only reason I can see, or 
suggest this would happen is that I had gone on 
sick leave and the Staff Sergeant had made an 
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honest mistake in thinking I hadn't, or I was 
still there, or I was coming to work at some time, 
and so as it went through he just put down 
"Sergeant Brooks" and put it in my basket. And it 
was picked up, and it was a good thing, that I 
wasn't there, and it went to Sergeant Jarvis. 

Okay. And it would have been picked up by Jarvis, 
obviously? 

It may have been, or it may have been sitting and 
somebody -- I don't know who, 'cause I wasn't 
there — would have said, "Well, maybe this should 
be investigated right away," and the Staff 
Sergeant would say, well, maybe — maybe he would 
have said, "Keith, can you handle this?" or 
something along that line. I mean, I've been in 
the position where that's happened to me, when 
Sergeant, or a Staff Sergeant called me in say, 
"So-and-so can't handle this and I'd like it done 
right away; can you please do it?" 

All right. And if there was a file that was so 
assigned in that fashion, how would it be 
recorded? I mean, would the Staff Sergeant have 
some record of it, that this file was gone to this 
particular individual? 

Yes. In Morality there was a system, and right 
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through until I retired, and that's why I know 
approximately how many files I had, is the Staff 
Sergeant would write down occurrence number -- he 
had a book; it was a ledger — occurrence number, 
complaint, victim, and it went over right through 
the whole ledger, and at the end it would who it's 
assigned to, concluded, yes, no, outcome, that 
kind of thing. And the Staff Sergeant was very 
good about keeping this book up. 

And there would be no mistake, if a file was 
assigned to you, you would know it was assigned to 
you; you couldn't be mistaken that, no, the file 
wasn't assigned to me, is that — 

Oh, no, there was — there was very — when you 
came in in the morning, you went in and here's 
your files. And as they came in during the day it 
was, here's some more files, or you can go check 
the book, and there was many times that there was 
some confusion, and that we would go in and say, 
"Oh, okay, this file got on — mistakenly on 
somebody else's desk." Or one of the other desks. 
I mean we didn't have individual desks. I mean on 
somebody, or what we said was somebody else's 
desk. But it's really another Morality Officer's 
file. And that would get straightened out because 
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we talked. We — we were quite close to the — to 
each other, physically. 

Right. 

And the Staff Sergeant's office was, I would say, 
about the distance from me to you away and I could 
just lean over and say, "Did you mean", and it was 
easy enough for him to hear me. 

Okay. And there was also a general sense of 
camaraderie, I'm sure? 

Oh, definitely, yeah. 

Along the same lines as just the process of how 
files were assigned and such, you had indicated in 
your examination-in-chief that there would be 
certain times when you would think, geez, maybe 
this file ought to be handled by Major Crimes. 

Was there a process in place in 1990 for that to 
occur in a systematic fashion, where there would 
be perhaps a particular set of guidelines, or 
such, that might trigger, for you, that need to 
send it over to Major Crimes? 

I know of no formal guidelines except that Major 
Crime, to me, was major. If it was a murder, or a 
robbery, that's where it went. And then of course 
there was the grey areas, like the sudden death 
that — 
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And the suspicious? 

The suspicious, then I would have to go to the 
Staff Sergeant, my Staff Sergeant and say, "You 
know, maybe I should get Major -- Major Crimes 
involved." And we would sit down and he would go 
over it, and either say, "Yes, and I will take 
it," and he would take it to Major Crimes' Staff 
Sergeant, or he'd look at it again and say, "Well, 
maybe you could do a bit more on it." And I've 
had that conversation too. 

And again, I don't know if this was the case, but 
would you be discouraged from going to your Staff 
Sergeant and saying, "Geez, look, I'm not quite 
sure what the outcome here is"? I mean nobody 
wants to be told, you know, go back and do your 
work sort of thing. Would that sort of thing — 

We were pretty open. 

— be happening with you? 

There was — 

Or in that particular work environment — 

— it was — pardon? 

Or in that particular work environment, would that 
sort of thing take place? I don't know if I'm 
making myself more clear. 

No. Yeah, I think — well, if I understand you. 
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in 1990 I don't recall who the Staff Sergeant was. 


but shortly thereafter, in I think '92, '93, we 

had a Staff Sergeant that was extremely good, and 
his door was always open. I would have had no 
problem whatsoever. And the Staff Sergeants after 
him, although not as good in — in my estimation, 

I had no problem, if I said, "Look, I need help, I 
want to discuss this," that door, nobody ever 
slammed the door in my face. And they were always 
saying, "Yeah, okay, come on." And usually it 
was, "Get me a coffee" -- 
All right. 

-- "and get in here." 

And you strike me as the kind of person that 
wouldn't necessarily let your ego get in your way, 
so you could survive things like that? 

Well, you have to survive them. 

What about a person who might not be quite so 
forgiving and perhaps wanted to be perceived as a 
bit more self-sustaining, to be a bit more on 
their own in being able to do things, would that 
make a difference at all? In terms of, again, 
being able to approach your Staff Sergeant, being 
able to get some advice on where it should go, 
whether the file should be concluded or not. 
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anything like that? 

A We had some pretty strong-willed officers in 

Morality. One in particular that could — I've 
seen him stand toe-to-toe, but they worked it out. 

Q Okay. 

A And it usually — I mean either the file came back 
for more investigation to the Morality Officer, or 
it went off to Major Crime or someplace else. 

MR. WORME: All right, very good, thank you. 

Thank you. Officer Brooks. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Other questions? 

MR. HALYK, examining: 

Q Si Halyk, FSIN. I don't want to again cover a 

whole bunch of stuff that has been covered, but I 
still can't get through my thick head the one 
issue about Sergeant Brooks, which is you, is off 
on sick leave and you'll be gone for six days, 
right, and Jarvis is writing this and he'll be 
gone for four days, so like to me it means he's 
going to be back before you? 

A That's — 

Q You're gone for six days and him for four? 

A — I think I'm reading that, yeah. 

Q So does it make any sense to you why he would pass 

it over to you when you were going to be back two 
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days later than him? 

A No. 

Q Okay. It didn't make sense to me. I thought 
maybe it was just me. Thank you. Now, I like 
talking about notebooks. 

A Yes, I know. 

Q You don't have your notebooks because you left 

them with the Saskatoon Police Service, correct? 

A Yes, the majority of them I did leave at Saskatoon 
Police Service. 

Q Well, how did you decide which ones you left with 
them? 

A Well, there wasn't a — and I had thought, and I 
was — and I had thought I had turned them all 
over because when I joined the police department I 
was told those notebooks are the property of the 
police department; they were to be turned in on 
retirement. That was what I was told, and I 
thought that's where they should go. So I had 
kept all the notebooks. And then the policy 
changed that you can destroy them after a certain 
amount of time and — but I still held to the 
belief that they should be turned in. 

And I thought I had turned them in. 
And I, with my Morality notebooks, and a lot of 
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notebooks, files, notes. Morality information were 
all put in boxes and put in the storage room. And 
that should have been the end of it. 

Q Right. 

A As it turned out, it wasn't the end of it. 

Q Why? 

A Because at — and I don't even recall doing it, 

but I did, at home I had notebooks from the 1970s, 
the early part of it, and I threw them, a bunch of 
them in a memorabilia, my memorabilia box, because 
they were kind of interesting notebooks. Just 
kind of — they're from the '70s, the early '70s. 
And when I went looking for information yesterday 
on the date that I went to Morality, my employment 
profile, I went looking for it, and it was in that 
box. It's a large plastic, 73 litre or 90 litre 
box. 

And when I retired, I guess I had 
thrown these notebooks, some of them, this — and 
I have them here today, in the bottom of this box. 
And it was for, I don't know what reason. Maybe 
so I could look at them years later, or my 
daughter could, or it was just historical. 

Q M' hm. 

A And everything else, along with equipment, police 
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equipment -- I was with the police band, band 
equipment, notebooks, everything else was carted 
off back to the station and turned in. 

Okay. So we were interested in notebooks from 
November of 1990. You don't have them? 

No, I don't. 

And you don't know if those are ones you took 
home? 

Well — 

They're not — you said the '70s are the ones you 
took home? 

Yeah, the ones from the '70s, the Patrol ones, 
were stored at home. All Morality, when I started 
in Morality and the — I had a filing cabinet and 
they were kept there. 

Okay, because — because I have it, there was a 
report given by the Saskatoon City Police on 
September 28th of 2000, and it's from Rick Grosy, 
who is the Superintendent of Internal 
Investigations I take it, or in 2000, and it was 
to Inspector Darrell McFadyen of the I.C., RCMP, 
Major Crime. And I look at the books that they 
have of yours, and they've got books from 1988, 
1989, 1991, 1992, 1992, 1993, 1994 to January '96, 
which would include '95, and then April '96 to 
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January 1 97. And I look at that — 

Hmm. 

— and the only year missing is 1990. Isn't that 
strange? 

Yes. 

Would you like to take a look at the listing? 

Well, yeah, I -- I really would. 

Do you agree with me? 

I — I can't agree or disagree. I mean, I see it 
here on the paper, but everything I had in 
Morality was, as far as I am concerned, and as far 
as I know, I left there. 

Yeah, and that's the point I'm making. This is 
not a criticism of you. But you say you should — 
they should have that notebook, the notebooks from 
1990? 

Yes. 

Okay, that's all I needed on that point, sir. 

Now, with respect to — just about time to shut 
down shop, so I've got a couple of quick questions 
to ask you, general questions. And one is a 
standard question I'm asking most of the officers. 
Do you have any knowledge, either personally or 
through information received, of any persons 
detained by, or in custody of Saskatoon City 
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Police, being taken down to a location other than 


the original place of detention and not to a 
police detention facility? Now, do you catch the 
essence of that question? 

Yes. 

All right. Are you aware of any such situations— 
Yes. 

— when you were a member? Okay. And which ones, 
and how many? 

The Munson — 

Hatchen. 

-- Hatchen incident. I'll call it, and that was 
when I was not working. And there was one other 
that I recall. It was many years ago. I don't 
even know what year it was, but it stands in my 
mind because it was a big party on 33rd Street. I 
was a constable. 

Right. 

And there was a ringleader, and that ringleader 
was transported some distance, so that when he got 
back the party would have broken up and there 
would be no problem. But this was in August. And 
the only reason I remember it, because I thought 
it wasn't right to do. 

Okay, and was that fellow disciplined to your 
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knowledge, the police officer? 

A I — I don't know. The only reason it sticks out 
in my mind is because it was so — 

Q Unusual? 

A Like I didn't believe it could -- I didn't — you 

didn't do that. 

Q Okay, and was that, perchance was that officer's 

name King? 

A I don't -- I think it was — no, I don't know who 
it was. It was -- I remember the incident and I 
don't remember the officers who were there, but I 

— it was enough of an incident in my mind when I 

— as a constable, that I remember it. 

Q Okay, and that's very fair of you, sir. And do 
you have approximate year on that? 

A No, I don't. I know that I must have been a 

constable because it was -- I recall it being a 
long time ago and I was in uniform. 

Q Yeah. 

A And I had gone to Crime Prevention in the early 

part of the 1980s, and then I was only in uniform 
for a short period of time as a Sergeant, and it 
wasn't then. So it must have been in the '70s, 
late '70s. 

Q Okay. How did you find out about this? Were you 
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there? 

A Yes. 

Q And you were one of the people at the party, or 
sort of breaking up the party? 

A Yes. 

Q Were you on the transport? 

A No. 

Q Do you remember who transported him? 

A I don't remember who transported him. I -- it 
just, I remember this incident. 

Q Yeah. Was it somebody of rank that did it? 

A Pardon me? 

Q Was it somebody with some rank? In other words 

you were a constable; was it somebody you couldn't 
say, hey, what are you doing, or -- 

A There was a lot of -- I remember it was a big 

party, and that's one of the reasons I remember 
it. And it was — it must have been somebody who 
had more rank than I did. Maybe it was a senior 
constable, maybe it was a — maybe it was a 
Sergeant, maybe it was a Corporal. I don't know. 

Q It doesn't stick out in your mind as to who it was 

A No, I — 

Q — because it would be unusual? 
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What was unusual about the whole thing was that 
it's not — this is no way to break up a party, 
isn't it? 

Yeah. 

I mean, let's take this guy, it was August. 

Yeah. 

So I, you know, thought, you know, well, I mean, 
by the time he gets back, well, isn't that 
interesting, but I — it's not right. 

Do you remember a time of day the party was? 

It was evening, yeah. It was — it was a party 
time. It must have — therefore it was probably a 
Friday or a Saturday. 

I'm just thinking in terms of you said that he 
couldn't get back till after the party was over, 
it must have been a fair piece away that he was 
transported then? 

Well, I would think. 

Yeah. 

And it was, from my recollection, it was quite a 
large party. But it does stick out in my mind. 
Yeah, of course. Any others that come to mind? 

No. 

Okay. So when you heard about the Hatchen and 
Munson case that didn't particularly surprise you 
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any more, or did it? 

I — to be perfectly frank, it always surprised me 
when people I know and have worked with do stupid 
things. 

Yeah. 

Yes, I was surprised. 

Okay. And in terms of the Neil Stonechild case, 
other than we've talked about with various counsel 
here, do you have any other knowledge, or did you 
play any other part in this investigation that you 
haven't been asked about and that you're aware of? 
No. 

Nothing? 

Nothing. 

Okay. Did you report that incident to your 
superiors that you told us about, the drop-off? 

I don't -- I don't recall reporting it to the 
Sergeant, who I probably would have — should 
have, or should have or would have reported to, 
and it may have been because it was the Sergeant, 

I don't know, but I didn't. 

I was just wondering, it didn't stick out in your 
mind since it's such a dramatic incident for you? 
No, it didn't. No, I know that the incident 
happened, but I know also that I didn't report it 
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to anyone who wasn't there. Now, whether I felt 
intimidated because I was a young officer or — 

You didn't do anything about it in other words? 

No, I didn't. 

Okay, fair enough. And did you make a note of it 
in your notebooks of this incident and what 
happened? 

No. Well, probably not. 

And why wouldn't you? 

A young officer, inexperienced, being told this is 
what we do, you know, this is kind of that kind of 
thing, and -- I don't know, and I don't recall 
making a note of it. 

Yeah. And do you remember who told you "this is 
what we do"? 

No. 

Okay. That was just somebody who made that remark 
to you at the time? 

That's — it's — it's enough of an incident. 

Yeah. 

As I say it's only one instance and that's why I 
recall it. 

Sure. 

But it's the only one. And it's because I thought 
at the time, well, that's an interesting way to 
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handle things. 

Q But you didn't imitate it, I gather? 

A No. 

Q Was there a reason why you didn't? 

A Because it — it's not right. 

Q Okay. 

A The same — I guess it's the same reason why 

yesterday I phoned when I found the memo books and 
said I have them, because it's the right thing to 
do. 

Q Yeah. But you didn't have the memo books for 
those dates that we care about here? 

A No. 

Q No. 

A Well, the — for the party one? 

Q No, no, no. About the November dates, 1990, we 
already touched on. 

A No, they were — no, they're just old, early '70s 
ones . 

Q That's the ones you left with the City Police, the 
1990 ones? 

A Yes, everything from Morality, my belief is that's 

where they were left, in that — in those cartons. 

MR. HALYK: Yeah. Well, they don't exist any 

more apparently. Thank you, sir. 
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THE COMMISSIONER: Well, it's late in the day — any 

other questions? 

MR. HESJE: I have one question in re-exam, but 

I don't want to — 

MR. PLAXTON: Mr. Commissioner, with leave, I was 

just going to ask a couple questions concerning 
that one incident he did relate to. I will be 
very brief, if you -- 

THE COMMISSIONER: Are there other persons wanting to 

ask questions? What question do you want to ask? 

MR. PLAXTON: I was going to try to pin down a 

little better if I could the circumstance, or 
possible identity of that one incident he does 
recall from the '70s. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Are you talking about the large 

party on 33rd Street? 

MR. PLAXTON: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Do you have any information as to 

who the — 

THE WITNESS: I have no — it's just a vague 

memory, and I was impressionable I guess at the 
time, and that's why it sticks out. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Okay. 

MR. PLAXTON: What I was going to ask, sir, is if 

he did — if he was on patrol or a contemporary of 
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Officer King, which may help us. 

THE WITNESS: Do I recall King? 

THE COMMISSIONER: Ken King? 

THE WITNESS: Ken King, I know him, and I don't 

recall ever working with him. But he was on the 
department when I was on the department, yes. 

Q MR. PLAXTON: So you did work at the same time — 

A Yes. 

Q — you just can't recall if you were together? 

A And I don't recall what — when he joined. 

MR. PLAXTON: Okay. I don't think we're going to 

get much further with that, so thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: I agree. Do you have a question 

then, Mr. Hesje? 

MR. HESJE: Yes. 

THE COMMISSIONER: Now is there anybody else that has 

questions of this witness before Mr. Hesje closes 
this? No, all right. 

MR. HESJE: And I'll be very brief. 

MR. HESJE, re-examining: 

Q You testified that you aren't able to recall who 
the Staff Sergeant was in 1990, the end of 1990? 

A I don't recall -- I don't recall who the Staff 
Sergeant in Morality was in 1990. The — 

Q Let me suggest a couple of names to you. Bud 
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Johnson, does that ring any bells? 

A That's a possibility. There was Gord Harvey. 

Q I was just going — that's the other name I was 
going to give you. 

A And I'm not sure whether Gord Harvey was there 
when I started, or he started after I had been 
there for a year or so. It — 

Q That's fine. Now, was there just one Staff 
Sergeant for Morality? 

A Yes. There was one Staff Sergeant over the whole 
length of time; I mean Staff Sergeants came and 
went. 

Q They didn't rotate with the shifts? 

A No. 

Q There was only one Staff Sergeant? 

A There was one Staff Sergeant, that's right. 

MR. HESJE: Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: You're excused. 

THE WITNESS: Thank you. 

THE COMMISSIONER: We'll adjourn then. 

(PROCEEDINGS ADJOURNED AT 5:03 P.M.) 
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